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LITERATURE. 


THE BALLAD OF THE KING’S DAUGHTER. 
Parr I. 


She twisted up her royal lengths 
Of fallen hair, with a silver pin ; 

Her eyes were gleaming molten depths, __ 
Which stirred to flame when I looked within— 





Dressed in a gown of velvet black, 

With a diamond clasp and a silver band, 
Walked from the door with a stately step, 

And our young son held by his mother’s hand. 


Walter ran by his mother’s side, 
In eyes more like to her than me ;_ 

The Queen would have bartered her ivory throne 
For such a blossom of royalty. 


Heavily over the far hill tops 
Booms the bell in the minster tower, 
From city to city between the hills, 
Boom the bells at the burial hour. 


Amen! saith the bough in the ten-mile forest, 
Amen! saith the sea from its cavernous bed,— 

Amen! saith the people, when bowed at the sorest ; — d 
Who is dead? said the rocks ; Who is dead? Who is dead ? 


The young man is dead, in his strength, in his beauty, 
His curls lie loose on his white-fringed pall, 

Lond cry the people and priests at the altar, 
Loud wails the requiem over them all. 


Low in the midst of the church of the Merciful 
Lieth the young man, gone to his rest, 

His sword is sheath’d and his coronet broken ; 
Flowers of yesterday cover his breast. 


“ Babe, child, brave youth,’’ wept the Queen in her close; 

“ Heir of my name,” sighed the King on his throne ; jy 

__ Who leads us to battle?” cried they of the market; —2. 
«My lover,”’ looked one face, as cold as a stone. 


Slow tolled the bell from the north to the southern sea, 
Winds caught them up with a desolate cry, 

Solemn he lies under darkening arches, 
The hand of eternity pressed on each eye. 


Part I. 
The market cross, with its sculptured Christ, 
Mid the crush and the trample stood steady and strong, 
The welded masses of voiceless folk 
As asea at midnight rolled along. 


Booming bells as they struck the ear, 
Died away in the silent skies, 
Gossiping women were dumb with fear, 
And each gabled house was alive with eyes. 


But lo! in the distance a shadowy file, 
They move to the beat of a muffled drum, 
The waves recede, as for Israel’s march, 
And the thick crowd mutters, “ They come, they come.” 


When the bier was borne by the central fount, 
She stood as still as the carven stone, 
Saying, “ O King, behold my boy, 
is smile is the Dead’s, and his eye is your own. 


“From my broad domain in a true man’s heart, 
From the home I chose of mine own free will, 

I give you my jewel to wear in your crown.” 
Then, snatching him back for one last long fill 


Of his rippling smiles, they heard her say, 

‘ With a haughty glance at her marriage-ring, 
Well is my home by the forester’s hearth, 
But Walter, my son, is the heir of a king.” 


When the shadows fell on 
And the birds were asleep in the firs overhead, 
She return’d alone, but her face was white, 
Who had given her Living in place of her Dead. 


our quiet pool, 





SERENA. 

Serena has such self-command, 
That, when a lover dies, 

Beside his couch she’s seen to stand 
With scarcely moisten’d eyes ; 

But this surprising fortitude 
Sometimes, I’m told, remits : 

If puss is by the dog pursued, 
Serena is in fits! 





THE ENGLISH IN ITALY. 
, BY G. S. HILLARD. 

An interesting historical essay might be written on the causes which 
have changed the old Roman character into the modern Italian. The 
oints of resemblance are few ; the points of difference many and marked. 
he Roman was stern, downright, and concentrated; the Italian is sensi- 
tive, impassioned, and expansive. The Romans had great organizing and 
aggregating power; not only distributing the members of a single state 
in the harmonious degrees of civil society, but setting separate states into 
an imperial mosaic of symmetry and beauty. In modern I[talian history 
we see vivid individual development more than combined force, and the 
fervid energies of isolated communities wasted in passionate struggles 
with each other. The hard and uniform Romans submitted themselves to 
be bound together like the rods of the consular fasces, but the sharper and 
more salient indiosyncracies of the Italian forbid such absorption. The 
interpretation of the Romans is found in law and order; of the Italians, 








in beauty and art. The Latin language is masculine, robust, energetic, 
and lapidary: Latin literature is earnest, formal, dignified, and cold: 
rather to be characterized by negatives than by positives, for it is not im- 
aginative, not inventive, not dramatic. The Italian language is feminine, 
flexible, and elastic ; soft as air and flowing as water; yielding to the 
finest touch and floating lightly round the most aerial forms of fancy. 
Italian literature is full of rich invention, airy beauty, wild wit, gay hu- 
mour, passionate feeling. It is playful, imaginative, tender, and graceful. 
The change from ancient Rome to modern Italy, from strength to soft- 
ness, and from power to emotion, has suggested to Landor an image of 
great beauty. 
“‘ There tiny pleasures occupy the place 

Of glories and of duties ; as the feet 

Of fabled fairies, when the sun goes down, 

Trip o’er the grass where wrestlers strove by day.” 


The Trasteverini, who dwell on the right bank of the Tiber, as is well 
known, claim to have a larger share of the Roman blood than their neigh- 
bour on the other side of the stream. They hold their heads higher and 
walk with larger strides, in that belief. In sober truth, there is very little 
to support their claim to the blood of old Rome, and still less, to its spirit. 
These excitable and explosive people show, in their boasting tongues and 
jealous tempers, that exaggeration of self, the freedom from which was 
the corner-stone of Roman greatness. Hands that stab women with knives 
will never support the fabric of a great state. 

But the legitimate descendants of the old Romans, the true inheritors of 
their spirit, are still to be found in Rome ; and in no inconsiderable num- 
bers. In the morning, they may be seen in Monaldini’s reading-room, 
poring over the Times or Galignani, galloping over the Campagna, driving 
about the streets and never lookiag to the right hand or the left, or gath- 
ering in groups in the Piazza di Spagna to hear the last news from home. 
In the afternoon, they betake themselves to the Pincio, and for a certain sea- 
son pace up and down its eravelled terrace with vigorous strides, their 
faces wearing a look of determined resolve, as if the constitution of their 
country, as well as their own, would suffer if they lost their daily walk. 
They are not more distinguished from the Italians by their brown hair and 
ruddy complexions, than by the depth of their chests, the breadth of their 
shoulders, the firmness of their step, and the energy of their movement.— 
They stalk over the land as if it were their own. There is something 
downright and uncompromising in their air. They have the natural lan- 
guage of command, and their bearing flows from the proud consciousness 
of undisputed power. 

The English, indeed, are the true Romans. The magnificent lines—in 
which the national pride of Virgil makes the inferiority of his country- 
men in art, eloquence, and science, an element of lofty commendation— 
are at this day applicable to the descendants of those painted Britons who 
stood in the t’s mind as the most obvious types of all that was remote, 
uncouth, and barbarous. They, like the Romans, are haughty to the proud 
and forbearing towards the weak. They force the mood of peace upon na- 
tions that cannot afford to waste their strength in unprofitable war. They 
are law-makers, road-makers, and bridge-makers. They are penetrated 
with the instinct of social order, and have the organ of political construct- 
iveness. The English, too, asa general rule, are not at home in the region 
ofart. They are either not sensitive to the touch of beauty, or affect not 
to be. Their artists are wanting in ideal grace and depth of sentiment. 
The manly genius of the nation disdains the tricks and colours of rhetoric. 
Their common speech is abrupt; and their public discourse, plain, busi- 
ness-like, and conversational. A course of policy which all Christendom 
waits to hear is announced by a badly-dressed gentleman, in a series of 
clumsy and fragmentary sentences, in which there is always good sense 
but not always good grammar. The English noblemen and gentlemen 
have the taste which the patricians of Rome had, for agricultural and rural 
life. They have the same liking for rough, athletic sports; the same in- 
sensibility to animal pain and suffering; and in their personal habits, 
the same love of bathing—a taste which has quite died out upon the soil 
of Rome. 

The English residing or travelling upon the continent would, if gather- 
ed together, make a large city. They carry England with them wherever 
they go. In Rome, there is an English church, an English reading-room, 
an English druggist, an English grocer, and an English tailor. As Eng- 
land is an island, so they every where form an insular community, upon 
which the waves of foreign influence beat in vain. This peculiarity pene- 
trates to the individual. A French or German table d’hote is a social 
continent ; but an English coffee-room, at the hour of dinner, is an archi- 
pelago of islets, with deep straits of reserve and exclusiveness flowing be- 
tween. Travellers of other nations learn to conform to the manners and 
customs of the people about them ; avoiding the observation attracted by 
singularity. Not so the Englishman: he boldly faces the most bristling 
battery of comment and notice. His shooting jacket, checked trowsers, 
and brown gaiters proclaim his nationality before he begins to speak ; he 
rarely yields to the seduction of a moustache ; is inflexibly loyal to tea; 
_ — make a hard fight before consenting to dine at an earlier hour 
than five. 

The English in Rome, as a general rule, show little sensibility to the 
peculiar influences of the place. Towards the Catholic Church and its 
ceremonies they turn a countenance of irreverent curiosity ; trying the 
spirit of the Italians by their careless deportment, their haughty strides, 
and their inveterate staring—intimating that the forms of Catholic worship 
are merely dramatic entertainments performed by daylight: Nor are they 
much moved by beauty, in nature or art. An Englishman, in his heart 
of hearts, regards emotion or enthusiasm as feminine weaknesses, unwor- 
thy of manhood. A fine dog or horse calls forth from him more energetic 
admiration than the most beautiful landscape or picture. He marches 
through a gallery with resolute strides—his countenance expanding as the 
end draws near. Five minutes despatch a Raphael ; four, a Titian or 
Correggio ; and two or three are enough for less illustrious names. _ 

It need hardly be said that the English in Rome are not popular, either 
with the Italians—in spite of the money they spend—or with their fellow- 
sojourners from other lands. They form the subject of innumerable cari- 
catures ; and hardly a book of travels appears in any language but their 
own which is not seasoned with stories—good, if not true—of English 
phlegm, English rudeness, or English eccentricity. But this unpopularity 

not more marked than the lofty disdain with which it is accepted by the 
parties who are the subjects of it. Coriolanus himself did not confront ill- 
will with a haughtier brow. Indeed, as a general rule, an Englishman is 
never so repulsive as when it is his cue to conciliate opposition and disarm 
unreasonable prejudice. 

_ The institutions of England are eminently calculated to promote indi- 
vidual development ; that is, among the favoured classes ; and herein the 
parallel between them and the old Romans fails. An Englishman, happi- 
ly born and reared, has larger opportunities for growth and expansion 
than have been enjoyed by the people of any country, at any period— 
Athens, at its best age, not excepted—for the religious and domestic ele- 
ments in England more than balance the art and philosophy of Athens. 
The most finished men I have ever known were Englishmen. But the 
difference between the top and the bottom of the scale is much greater 
than with us. The most ignorant men I saw on the Continent—the least 
prepared to profit by foreign travel—were Englishmen. No American 
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would be found upon the soil of Europe so profoundly 
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ignoran 

might have left home with as little knowledge. He ‘onal rete fd 
contents of half a dozen guide-books on the voyage. He would not have 
been prevented by pride, self-love, indolence, or good breeding, from ask- 
ing a thousand questions of every body with an English ear in his head, — 
But Englishmen dislike to ask or answer questions. The ignorance of am 
American is restless and clamorous: that of an Englishman, silent, apa- 
thetic, and bopeless. 

It would not be fair to leave this picture without its lights. The growl- 
ing discontent which an Englishman manifests in Italy is to be explained 
and excused by the perfect material civilization and fair dealing of his 
own country. Accustomed to the fine roads, the comfortable inns, the 
luxurious carriages, the clean beds, and well-served tables of England, he 
is thrown upon the discomforts of Italy—dirty inns, bad dinners, comfort- 
less sleeping-rooms, bells that will not ring, servants that will not come, 
and horses that will not go. He exchanges quiet efficiency for noisy inef- 
ficiency. There isa great deal of bustle, much loud promising, vehement as- 
severation, and energetic gesticulation; but the thing to be done is not done. 
Accustomed to deal with men who have but one price for their he 
finds that an Italian shopkeeper begins by asking double the sum he has 
made up his mind to take. He passes from a land where minutes are 
precious to one where time is of no value. Born in a country where a 
tradesman or a mechanic has not broken an appointment since the Nor- 
man Conquest, he is involved ima perfect network of lying, — 
equivocation, and excuse-making. Engagements are not kept: work 
not sent home at the promised time: no man is as good as his word: the 
moral relation established by a contract is an unknown quantity. Besides 
all and above all, he is chafed by the absence, every where in Rome, of 
English comfort and English cleanliness. Doors will not shut: windows 
will not open; fireplaces will not warm; walls will not keep out the 
wind: streets and staircases are filthy : carpets are unclean: beds are 
suspicious, ._ Something must be pardoned to the spirit of English order 
and English neatness. The Englishman in Italy brings with him a stand- 
ard of civilization, by which his experiences are tried. He cannot make 
up his body to submit to annoyances and discomforts, because he has not 
previously made up his mind. The same person who frets at tough chick- 
ens and damp sheets at Viterbo or Radicofani, if fairly turned out into the 
woods and forced to sleep under a tree, rolled up in a blanket, would be 
the most cheerful and uncomplaining of men. 

The English in Italy, as on the Continent generally, are not liked ; but, 
on the other hand, they are never despised: They carry about with them 
the impress of qualities which extort respect, not unmingled with fear— 
Too proud fo stoop and too cold to sympathize, they are too honest to 
flatter and too brave todissemble. Truth, courage, and justice—those 
lion virtues that stand round the throne of national greatness—shape their 
blunt ma and their downright s No thoughtful Italian can 
help honouring the with which an Englishman clings to his own 
convictions of what is right and becoming, without regard to the ju 
ments which others may form or express; nor can he fail to confess that 
the position and influence of Italy would have been far different, had more 
of that manly element been mingled in the blood of her people. Every 
conscientious Catholic must needs respect the fidelity which Englishmen 
show to the religious institutions of their country; the regularity with 
which they attend upon public worship in the chapels of their own faith ; 
and their careful abstinence from ordinary amusements and occupations 
on Sundays. This uncompromising hold upon their own interpretation of 
right is sometimes pushed to an extreme, and often turns an unamiable 
aspect towards others ; but without it there is neither national greatness 
nor individual worth. 

The English are proud of their own country, and for that, surely noone 
can blame them. They are proud of its history, of its literature, of 
its constitution ; and, especially, of the rank it holds and the pow- 
er it wields at the present time. To this national pride they have a 
fair right. A new sense of the greatness of England is gathered from 
travelling on the Continent ; for let an Englishman go where he will, the 
might and majesty of his country seem to be hanging over him like an un- 
seen shield. Let but a hand of violence be laid upon an English subject, 
and the great British lion, which lies couchant in Downing Street, 
to utter menacing growls and shake his invincible locks. An English 
man-of-war seems to be always within one day’s sail of every where. Let 
political agitation break out in any port on the globe, if there be even a 
roll of English broadcloth or a pound of English tea to be endangered 
thereby, within forty-eight hours an English steamer or frigate is pretty 
sure to drop anchor in the harbour, with an air which seems to say, “ Here 
Iam: does any body want any thing of me ?”’— Six Months in Italy. 

STEEPLE CHASE ON THE CAMPAGNA. 

The English are remarkable, among other things, for the energy and 
spirit with which they transport their amusements into foreign countries. 
These are neither simple nor unexpensive ; and a good deal of the nation- 
al resolution is put forth in bringing English hounds and English hunters 
to Rome. But the result is such as may well make a British heart swell 
with exultation ; for now, ona fine breezy morning in December, the 
storm of an English fox-chase may be seen sweeping over the Campagna 
—huntsmen, whippers-in, earth-stoppers, and what not--with red-coated 
gentlemen that take leaps that make an Italian turn pale, and hounds 
whose deep bay is borne on the wind that waves the long grass on the 
Claudian aqueduct. What must have been the sensations of the first Ro- 
man fox, that looked forward to a quiet, domestic life, and to no worse 
fate than to be shot through the head by a peasant, when he found his 
dreams rudely shattered by these howling demons, and was forced to run 
for life across the fields he had so often traversed on a fearless trot! An 
English fox seems born to and prepared for this inheritance ; but an Ital- 
ian fox has had this destiny thrust upon him by “ pertidious Albion.” Un- 
happy foxes! your day may come at last, when it will be your privilege, 
with heund and horn, to chase middle-aged gentlemen in red coats and 
white-top boots over sume purgatorial Campagna. 

I have a distinct remembrance of a characteristic incident which I ob- 
served, on one occasion, before the Pope’s palace on the Quirinal. A con- 
siderable number of persons were assembled there, waiting to receive the 
Pope with some expression of »dmiration, when he should appear. Two 
figures in red coats, passed slowly by on horseback, followed by several 
hounds. That the men, who were probably huntsmen or whippers-in, 
should have ridden on with the rigid impassivity of their masters was to 
be expected, but the hounds themselves had caught from their biped asso- 
ciates the trick of silent indifference. and walked along with their noses in 
the air, looking neither to the right hand nor the left, and with a marked 
expression of contempt on their countenance which seemed to say, “‘ What 
a set of snobs these are? there is not a man here that an English dog, of 
good family, oughi ever to speak to.” 

On Thursday, February 24th, 1848, all the idlers in Rome were swarm- 
ing out to the Tor di Quinto to witness an English steeple-chase on the 
soil of the Campagna. How striking a commentary on the changes of time 
and the altered fortunes of Rome. do these words suggest! What would 
have been the emotions of a Roman senator under the empire, who, when 
returning from the market where he bad bought a British slave, with a 








sunflower painted on his breast, should have been told that the Britons of 
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2 future age would come to Rome, not a; slaves and tributaries, but with 


progress had been modelled by the fairies. Goethe tells a story of a fairy 


the proud port of masters and conquerors, and with a haughty disdain of who was carried about by a mortal in a small box, through the chinks of 
the effeminate amusements of the degenerated people of Romulus, make | whieh there could be seen ber sumptuous palace. Here is a box of about 


the legendary soil of the Campagna the scene of their manly and stirring. 
! 


The weather was extremely favourable for such an exhibition ; the sky 


of cloudless blue, and the air of that happy mixture of softness and fresh- | suggested, of very great use. , 
hurry for the deapletion of the bridge therein represented. He used to 


ness whiche makes the early spring in Italy so delicious. The place chosen 


| the same size, containing any fairy-scene that by the help of photograpby 


we may be disposed to conjure up. It is called the Stereoscope. And of 


| what use is its magic? To go no farther than the particular picture just 


The Emperor of all the Russias isin a great 


was also w |! suited for the purpose, being a long stretch of level ground, | make frequent long expeditions to the works, and if he remained long 
commanded by an elevation of considerable height, wide enough to accom- | absent, the architect never seemed to him to be sufficiently industrious. 
modate all the spectators. On the top of the hill a table with refreshments | The architect now saves all trouble to his imperial master, and maintains 
was spread under a tent which stood within a temporary enclosure. This | his own credit, by having a couple of true and undeniable copies of the 


was for the benefit of the noblemen and gentlemen who presided over the 
sport, and their guests. The rest of the spectators distributed themselves 
in groups and clusters all over the bill-side ; and the variety of costumes 
and faces, with the bright sunshine and the beautiful slopes and undula- 
tions of the Campagna, made up a picture well worth the seeking, even if 
nothing else had been proffered. It was amusing to watch the parties as 
they appeared and arranged themselves upon the hill—here, an English 
family, known by their pure complexions, their full forms, their spotless 
drapery, and their impassive countenances ; commonly attended by a tall 
servant with a basket of provisions—there, a knot of German students, 
studying with admiring glances the fine colours in some fair Anglo-Saxon 
face—here, a group of young Italians talking loudly and gesticulating 
earnestly—and there, a peasant girl, with large brown eyes dilated with 
wonder and curiosity. 

The first performance was a donkey-race, which served to amuse the 
spectators and keep them in good humour. The sturdy little quadrupeds 
—horses translated into Dutch, as Jean Paul calls them—laid hold of the 
ground well and seemed to feel the spirit of the contest. Then came the 
ateeple-chase itself. A circuitous line of some two or three miles in length 
had been marked out, over which the horses were to run; and by way of 
increasing the natural difficulties in the way, several artificial obstructions, 
in the shape of fences and ditches of various kinds, had been interposed.— 
Some half a dozen horses, with riders in red jackets and buckskin breech- 
es, started in the race. The whole course lay open to the eye; but the 
distance was so considerable that the horses and their riders were shrunk 
to half the natural size. There was enough of danger in the enterprise to 
infuse a strong element of excitement into the minds of the spectators. 
The horses ran beautifully and took fearful leaps: and both they and their 
riders met with serious falls; but happily no bones were broken, though 
sometimes the men’s limbs seemed folded up like a carpenter's rule. But 
luckily the soil of the Campagna is soft. At each of the artificial barriers 
one or more of the horses tumbled over, and seemed to give the thing up 
as a bad job ; and, if I remember right, not one of the riders kept his sad- 
dle the whole time. After it was over, the rider of the winning horse was 
brought up in triumph to the tent. His clothes and face were plentifully 
stained with variations of each soil he had passed over, and he might, as 
he stood, have done good service in a geological museum. The saying, 
that it takes all sorts of people to make a world, is accepted as a sufficient 
explanation of every form of eccentric madness ; and under this compre- 
hensive mantle even steeple-chases may be included. But was there ever 
@ more senseless and fool-hardy pastime among civilized man than this, in 
which the most fearful risks are encountered without the spur of duty, the 
meed of applause, or the love of gain? What an epitaph for the monument 
of an Englishman—living in a land so teeming with opportunities for 
usefulness and happiness—that he broke his neck in trying to jump his 
horse over a hurdle, while riding a steeple-chase. That a Roman noble- 
man er gentleman should be willing to encourage a sport which would 
stand a chance to get him out of the world without the shame and guilt of 
suicide, would not be so surprising ; but, in general, the more degraded 
and worthless a life is, the more it isclung to. In such a spectacle the 
eloquent Pascal would see a new proof of the fallen nature of man, and 
that weariness of life which is its perpetual attendant and penalty—that 
pe thirst of discontent, which drives its victim into the excitements of 
gui t and danger, but can never beslaked but at those primal fountains of 
th, from which the infant steps of humanity had wandered.— bid. 


SOCIETY IN FLORENCE, 


There is quite an agreeable English society in Florence, and the little I 
saw of it made me regret that I could see no more. I went to a ball, 
one evening, given by an English lady of rank and fortune, where nearly 
all the guests were either English or American. All balls are much alike, 
but still they have their points of difference. With our small houses, we 
never think of a ball without thinking of a crowd, but Lady S——, who 
lived in a palazzo, could give to her guests the first of luxuries, that of 
space. In an endless suite of capacious and lofty apartments, there was 
no squeezing, no crushing either of dresses or satin-slippered feet, no loud 
tumult of voices ; and the dancers could dance as freely as peasant girls 
ata vintage. And then the pleasure of breathing pure, fresh air to the 

and of not seeing cheeks, which were damask roses at nine, become 
peonies at eleven! And let mealso mention, with due encomium, another 
element of this ball, and that was the simplicity of the entertainment. I 
will not vindicate my Yankee birth by calculating how many, or rather 
how few, dollars the supper must have cost, but simply say, that it was 
tasteful, abundant, sufficient, and not expensive. It answered the legiti- 
mate entertainment. It served to refresh those who had become weary 
with the exercise of dancing, or exhausted by the excitement of society ; 
but there was nothing to tempt an epicure, or to attract any one to the 
ball for the sake of the supper. And this I held to be becoming and 
worthy of imitation. When shall we learn that our luxurious entertain- 
ments are not only opposed to the true ends of society, but are vulgar in 
their spirit? I use the word advisedly, for they are not only ostentatious 
displays of wealth, but they make the mind secondary to the body. It is 
Cicero, I believe, who adduces an argument in favour of the higher intel- 
lectual character of the Romans, as compared with the Greeks, from the 
fact that the Latin word, convivium, means a “living together,” while 
the corresponding Greek term, symposium means “a drinking together.”’ 
Society is a living together, and not an eating or drinking together ; and 
~“ Lm eat and drink together, it is only to make us live together more 

ally. 

At thie ball there were many blooming English girls, with countenances 
giving assurance of good qualities that will last long and wear well. As 
@ class, they are less lovely and delicate than their American cousins, but 
they have a more gee look. They seem to have more of reserved 
power; more of that which will enable them hereafter to walk cheerful 
and erect under the burdens of life, if any should be laid upon them. For 
the honour of my country, I am glad to add that the most beautiful woman 
at the ball was an American; a lady past the bloom of early youth 
bat with aface and torm which time had as yet not only not despoiled but 
eariched.— Ibid. 





THE STEREOSCOPE. 


There is a good deal of romance to be found even in the details of pure 
science, and a book of wonders could very well be made out of what might 
pda ane ~y a ae pg wa ee ai ne Much of it would be 

with a history of the black arts—dark scien 

as - spamenes ond of light.  peeipeeher sie 
very one has been told that the old priests of Egypt and of Greece 
were better skilled in optics than in necromanc ; that many an awful 
ghost, riding upona cloud, was the result of eontes and focussing. 
"yoy sea ory is entitled to. suppose that an old form of incantation 
rf to have had a more sacred origin) has become slightly corrupted by 
the exchange of coavertible letters in the lapse of time, and was, in the 
first instance, really hocus, focus. Let him take up a pseudoscope, and 
look through it, Properly focussed. Let him look at some man on the 
other side of the way. He will not appear to be on the other side at all 
the street will have come in doors, and the house will be turned out of 
window. Let him look at a friend’s face. The cheeks will so decidedly 
fall in, that the face will become no face, but a hollow mould. Let him 
look into the bottom of a teacup. For a minute he may see it as it is ; 
but—O, hocus, focus—in the twinkling of an eye, it has turned inside out. 
It has no hollow, but is all solid. Let him look at a framed picture hung 
against the wall. It will seem to be, not hung against the wall, but to 
be let into it. The frame will appear to surround it like a moat. There 
is a pretty instrument for turning every thing hindside foremost ! If it 
were possible to take a bird’s-eye view of the whole world through a pseu- 
doscope, and get it all at one time into focus, every mountain would ap- 
ae to bea valley, every valley would exalt itself into a mountain 
abasemeat of the lofty, and such exaltation of the low] y, such bring- 

ing forward of the backward, and putting backward of the forward, is ef. 

fected by two simple prisms of glass—properly focussed. ‘ 

Again, a —_ of flat daguerreotype pictures of any scene are put into 
@ little box. When they are looked at in a couple of reflectors properly 
arranged, the scene itself seems to be visible in bold relief, So, for exam- 

we may perchance look in upon the river Volga flowing between its 
pies and inspect the piles and works of a great unfinished bridge, form- 
ing @ track partly across the tide from bank to bank, every post as round 
and real as theugh the river and its banks and the great work there in 


works taken once a fortnight by the sun, and sent to St. Petersburg. 
There they are put into a stereoscope, with which the emperor may sit in 
his own room, and in which he may count every dam and post, see every 
ripple of the distant tide. 

The pseudoscope is of the same parentage as the stereoscope. In speak- 
ing of photography we said about the stereoscope, that it was invented 
some years since by Professor Wheatstone to illustrate his discovery of the 
principles of binocular vision. As we are now, however, treating specifi- 
cally of the stereoscope and not incidentally, we shall go into a little more 
detail, as to the history of the instrument. 

Although Professor Wheatstone’s discovery was alluded to in Herbert 
Mayo’s Outlines of Physiology in the year 1833, it was not until the 21st 
of June, 1838 that Professor Wheatstone detailed the true theory of bino- 
cular vision, together with a description and diagram of his illustrative 





apparatus, which he there first called the Stereoscope, (after two Greek 
words meaning * solids—I see”) before the Royal Society, in a paper ; for 
which, in 1840, he was awarded the Royal Medal. The Stereoscope was 
afterwards produced and explained by Mr. Wheatstone at the Newcastle 
meeting of the British Association in September, 1838. The form of in- 
strument then exhibited remains to this day the most efficient that has 
been constructed. It is the most beautiful, because it is the simplest ; it 
is the most useful, because it can be applied to the inspection of all draw- 
ings made upon the stereoscopic principle, whatever may be their size, 
and it is capable of every kind of adjustment. A very little exercise of 
ingenuity has sufficed to make it also not less portable than any other, for 
it is made on the lazy-tongs principle, and can be opened and packed like 
scissors. Of this instrument, when first shown to the British Association, 
one literary journalist, expressing the opinion of the time, now perfectly 
confirmed, said that it rendered the phenomena of double vision, about 
which volume upon volume have been written, clear to the comprehension 
of childhood ; and by a contrivance so simple, that when once seen, any 
person can construct a copy in an heur. The importance of the discovery 
was recognized at once on all sides. 

In a report of that meeting of the Association, published in the same 
year, it is recorded, that “Sir David Brewster was afraid that the mem- 
bers could scarcely judge, from the very brief and modest account given 
of this principle, and the instrument devised for illustrating it. of its ex- 
treme beauty and generality. He considered it one of the most valuable 
optical papers which had been presented to the section.” Sir John Her- 
schel, on the same occasion, justly characterised the discovery as *‘ one of 
the most curious and beautiful for its simplicity in the entire range of ex- 
perimental optics.” 

At that time photography was an unheard of science, and there could 
be used in the stereoscope only drawings made by the hand of an artist. 
Geometric figures, and a few simple sketches could be made, but the eye 
of the best artist was not accurate enough to catch the delicate distinc- 
tions of outline, light and shade existing in the same landscape or figure, 
as it would appear seen from two points at a distauce of only two and a 
half inches from each other. At the beginning of the year 1839, photo- 
graphy became known, and Mr. Wheatstone, not slow to perceive that the 
sun would supply his stereoscope with pictures of the necessary accuracy, 
soon obtained from Mr. Talbot stereoscopic Talbotypes of statues, build- 
ings, and even living persons. The first Daguerreotypes were produced 
for Mr. Wheatstone by M. Fizeau and M. Claudet. The application of the 
stereoscope to photography having been communicated by Mr. Wheat- 
stone to M. Quetelet, specimens being at the same time sent, was made 
public in the bulletins of the Brussels Academy for October, 1841. Eight 
or nine years afterwards, Sir David Brewster helped to popularise the idea 
by prompting M. Dubosq Soleil (as we have elsewhere said) to the con- 
struction of a number of stereoscopes, in which, by the use of a couple of 
semi-lenses with their edges directed towards each other, a form of instru- 
ment was obtained very convenient for the Daguerreotypist, who deals 
rarely in large pictures. This instrument is a slight modification of the 
second form of stereoscope—the refracting—suggested by the original dis- 
coverer. The old reflecting instrument, the first form, remains, however, 
for all purposes of experiment and study, as well as for many purposes of 





common use, by far the best. 

Before we proceed to an account of the steps which led up to the disco- 
very of the stereoscope, and of some facts in nature which it proves and 
illustrates, we should say two or three words about the method of inves- 
tigation also illustrated by it. Mr. Wheatstone is Professor of Experi- 
mental Philosophy in King’s College, London, and one of the most suc- 
cessful of the experimental philosophers of our own time. Down in the 
vaults of King’s College we remember seeing, years ago, a great array of 
wires which we were told belonged to an experiment of Mr. Wheatstone’s 
then in hand. Those wires were the unborn electric telegraph, which came 
into life out of the experiments of Mr. Wheatstone on electrical velocity. 
The discovery of the stereoscope furnishes an interesting illustration of 
the method Y which the chief operations of experimental philosophy are 
conducted. The surest way to get a secret out of nature—if one is clever 
enough to do it—is to overreach her: to entrap her into a confession by 
compelling her to work under unheard of conditions. She cannot go to 
work on fresh materials of your own choosing without betraying some 
part of ler mode of setting about business. If all the information that 
you want is not to be had by playing the mysterious mother one trick, 
try her with another and another. The secrets of double vision, which 
could never have been either thought out or discovered by a mere watch- 
ing of nature at her daily work, have been wormed out of her by such 
tricks or such experiments. 

Place any irregular or angular solid body on the table before you. 
Close each eye in turn, while you observe the object accurately with the 
other. You will not fail to observe that a slight—but very sensible-—dif- 
ference exists between the results of the two sights taken from two points 
in the same head at the same object. The points of sight in the two eyes 
are of course different, and by the laws of perspective it is easy to deter- 
mine that the views of the same thing taken from those two points could 
not be identical. That is very obviousand very simple. Yet that simple 
observation is the whole basis of the theory of the stereoscope, and it had 
not been made or rather when made had been always set aside as imme- 
terial, before Professor Wheatstone built upon it one of the most beautiful 
little discoveries that grace the science of our day. There is a reason, 
thought Mr. Wheatstone, for this difference. It had been commonly sup- 
posed that single vision with two eyes only resulted from the falling of 
the same point of the picture formed by an object on the same point in 
each eye. But that is what can take place only in the case of a painted 
landscape. If we look at a Claude or a Canaletto the eyes both see the 
same picture, and both see it in precisely the same way, but the re- 
sult is that they see it as a flat painting on canvas, and are so con- 
vinced of its flatness, that the best skill in shadow and perspective will 
not cause the houses to look really solid, the hills really to appear 
as lumps arising on a broad flat earth. The best picture will not, as 
an illusion, stand the test of twoeyes. But if we look at it with one 
eye, the painter can cheat that. If one eye be not allowed to com- 
pare notes with its neighbour, and to see the objects which profess to lie 
one behind another from a second point of view, then accurate lights 
and shadows in a picture, corresponding to the real light in the room, will 
be assured as evidence of actual solidity. In a landscape that consisted 
of real fields and trees, or in a real street, one eye could have obtained 
not much more evidence than that, and the mind, satisfied to get the ut- 
most evidence attainable, would upon that have founded a conclusion. 
For this reason, connoisseurs may be seen often shutting one eye when 
they examine a painting. If use be made of a hollow tube, or a roll of 
paper, which is the same thing, in such a way that the frame, and all sur- 
rounding objects of comparison are carefully excluded, the cheat pe 
trated upon one eye by a really good picture is very complete indeed. 
Leonardo da Vinci noticed this method of examining a picture with one 
eye, and is the only person who before our times had reasoned on the mat- 
ter. He pointed out, that if you look at a solid globe with one eye it 
conceals a certain piece of background, which to the other eye is visible ; 
aad if you change the eye you change the background, so that, ag he said, 
except a certain part behind the globe invisible to both eyes, the solid 
body is in a certain sense transparent. He thought that the impossibility 
of cheating two eyes with a picture lay in the impossibility of getting at 
this state of affairs in the background. Mr. Wheatstone observes justly, 
that had the philosophic painter taken any other solid than a ball on 
which to found his illustration, he would have observed not only the dif- 





ference in the background, but also the difference between the two perspec- 
tives. But he did not. Mr. Wheatstone, therefore, was the first who 





called distinct attention to this very obvious, but, nevertheless, practically 
new fact in the theory of vision. 

Then the experimenter said to himself: The old theory which supposed 
an identity between the pictures painted at the same time on the two eyes 
being false, there must be something more in the disparity than a mere 
necessary awkwardness resultiig from the impossibility of having two eyes 
in one place. If the possession of two eyes only caused a confusion to be 
got over by habit, we two-eyed people should be all really worse off than 
Polyphemus. Why have we two eyes? That was the question which Mr. 
Wheatstone entrapped Nature into answering. The trap set by him was 
the stereoscope. 

One could not easily imagine any apparatus simpler in its construction. 
Since it was not possible twenty years ago, by aid of photography, to 
obtain on paper or silver two sketches of the same scene, having only the 
minute difference in the point of view that would exist between the two 
points of sight furnished to man by Nature—which are about two-and-a- 
half inches distant from each other in an ordinary adult head—Mr. Wheat- 
stone took the simple forms of cubes and other solid mathematical figures, 
placing them before him, and carefully making two sketches of each, cor- 
responding to the two appearances presented by it to the two eyes. They 
were obvious and easy of depiction. They were made simply in outline, 
and in each case, of course, were evidently flat copies. Let us take the 
example of the cube. These, the experimental philosopher then reasoned, 
are the images of the cube separately presented to each eye ; flat outlines 
evidently. Let me contrive now to look at them in such a way that the 
right eye shall see only its own proper picture as 1 bave drawn it from its 
own proper point of view, and the left eye the other picture, and that 
they shall full as they do in nature with their respective differences upon 
corresponding parts of the two eyes. What will be the result? 

The instrument was soon made. Two bits of looking-glass placed back 
to back were arranged in the form of a broad letter V, their angle a right 
angle and their mirrors looking outwards. On two little walls placed at 
equal distances beyond the mirrors, the two pictures of the cule were 
hung and carefully adjusted so that the two images should be reflected in 
precisely the right way. Then an observer, placing his nose at the point 
of the V, and looking with one eye into one mirror, and with the other 
eye into the other mirror would, of course, see with each eye its own dis- 
tinct view of the cube, as it had been sketched. What, then, was the 
result? Not a confusion of two sketches, but a complete reproduction of 
the cube itself in all its wholeness of length, breadth and depth. The 
illusion was perfect. The instrument so constructed, and bere rudely de- 
scribed, was a reflecting stereoscope ; and, by its use, Mr Wheatstone was 
able to demonstrate so simply that all could understand, and no man could 
dispute the fact, that the use of two eyes is to, obtain two pictures from 
different points of view, and that the use of the differences that exist in 
the two images of every solid object so seen is to assure to the mind the 
idea of depth or distance. 

Mr. Wheatstone reflected in his mirrors a pair of real cube. When they 
were so placed that they threw upon the eyes in the due way two pic- 
tures so differing, that they represented the two aspects of a single cube 
as seen by the two eyes, there was a single cube seen in relief: when they 
were so adjusted that each eye received a precisely similar impression, 
though two solid forms were looked at, the mind believed that it was only 
the flat picture of a cube. I reed not multiply such illustrations of a fact 
already placed beyond dispute. ‘ 

A great many experiments could be made with the reflecting stereoscope 
by a philosopher gifted with Professor Wheatstone’s ingenuity ; a great 
many experiments were really made, and more secrets were in fact die 
covered. 

Of course the nearer any object is to the two eyes, the greater is the 
discrepancy between the pictures of it seen by them, and the more vivid 
the notion of relief. Of distant objects the views taken by both eyes are 
almost identical, and we judge of the reality of the whole distant ecene as 
the one-eyed man judges of all things visible. We judge by experience 
and comparison, by the effects of light and shade, and by conclusions 
drawn from the movements of the head, which enable us to note how the 
view changes as we change the point of observation. In looking with a 
single eye through a microscope at crystals or other objects, every ob- 
server knows how difficult it is to avoid misconception as to which parts 
of an object are nearer to the eye, which are more distant from it. 

Since the same object, say a jug of punch, throwsa larger image on the 
eye in proportion to its nearness, and since there are few positions in 
which it is not nearer to one eye than to the other, the two images seen 
at one time by the two eyes can rarely be quite alike in size, and so there 
occurs another interference with the identity of the two pictures. Hav- 
ing reflected upon this matter, Mr. Wheatstone drew two circles differing 
somewhat in their size, and presented by means of his stereoscope one to 
each eye. He did not see two circles. Though different they coincided, 
and presented the impression of a circle intermediate in size between the 
two. Beyond certain limits ; that is to say, beyond the utmost difference 
of this kind that can occur in any case of vision with two eyes--when 
each eye squints outwards; no such coincidence can take place in the 
stereoscope between two outlines of unequal magnitude. The mind, how- 
ever, never does more than its assigned work in the way of fusion. Who- 
ever wears a pair of spectacles with one glass blue and the other yellow, 
will not see surrounding objects coloured green. The different im- 
pressions made upon his two eyes will not in that case mingle, but-- 
sometimes one predominating, and sometimes the other—he will see 
things always tinged either with blue or yellow, sometimes with one 
colour and sometimes with the other, but always with only one of the two 
colours at one time. 

One of the oddest and most instructive results of experiment with the 
reflecting stereoscope, detailed by Mr. Wheatstone—one which creates 
artificially a complete chaos of the laws of vision—we must endeavour 
in the next place to explain. In order to do so, we must make use of and 
first understand a technical expression—optic axes. What are optic axe ! 
Place upon the table before you one small stone, and look at it with bow 
your eyes. The line drawn from the stone at which you are looking 
through the centre of one eye-ball is one optic axis, and the line from the 
same point, through the other eye-ball, is the other axis. On the stone, 
when you look at it, the lines of course converge. Look at the stone from 
a considerable distance, and the two lines or axes run fora long way 
side by side ; look at it from a distance of three inches, and the lines con- 
verge very rapidly ; in other words, they form, when they meet on the 
stone, in the first case a small angle, and in the last case a large one. 
Very well. Now, as you come nearer to the stone in walking from a cor- 
ner of the room towards the table, the optic axes converge upon it gra- 
dually more and more, at the same time that the image of the stone 
enlarges on the retina. It is a familiar experience that things in motion 
become larger on the eye as they approach us, smaller as they recede. 
At the same time, while they approach the optic axes converge more to- 
wards them, and again the said axes become more nearly parallel as they 
are departing. Now it was no bard matter for Professor Wheatstone so 
to adjust pairs of pictures on the moveable walls of his reflecting stereo- 
scope as that all ordinary experience should in this matter be contra- 
dicted. 

In the first place, he arranged the stereoscopic pair on arms moveable 
only in a circle, so that the images in the two mirrors should always be of 
the same size, being formed by pictures alwaysat a like distance from the 
mirrors, but that the eyes should be obliged in following the movements 
of the pictures to vary the degree of convergence of the optic axes. He 
found that as the convergence of the optic axes lessened (suggesting dis- 
tance) the perceived size of the image grew upon the mind, and it seemed 
to become smaller as the convergence was increased. The real size of the 
image was, as we have said, unaltered. In nature, as the convergence of 
the axes lessens, the size of the image lessens, but its perceived magnitude 
remains the same ; because the mind, at all reasonable distances, insensi- 
bly, through habit and experience forms a pretty equal and just concep- 
tion of the size of objects. - 

The experiment, just cited, was then reversed. By simply sliding the 
two pictures nearer to the mirrors, the size of the image thrown upon 
each eye was enlarged, but the position of the images upon the mirrors 
not being shifted, in observing them the inclination of the optic axes was 
not altered. The alterations insize were perceived accurately, and while 
the pictures were moved to and fro, the image, enlarging and diminishing 
cheated the mind in a fresh manner ; it appeared in the most evident way 
to be moving backwards and forwards. And yet, observe the curious dis- 
tinction, whenever it stood still, and whatever might be then its pere ived 
size, there was no apparent change in its position, it never seemed to have 
moved at all. It always appeared, when motionless, to be at one and the 
same distance from the eye, because the chief measure of distance—the 
amount of convergence of the optic axes—never altered. — t 
A similar delusion was elicited in the companion experiment, whereir 
though the real size of the image never altered, the degree of convergence 
of the axes being made constantly to vary, caused it apparantly to increase 
and decrease. In that case, while the picture grew or dwindled, as we 
know by experience that it would increase upon the eye or gs > ree 
vancing or receding, yet, for all that it never seemed to move. 8 








still enlarging like the dog that grew into a hippopotamus before the eyes 
of Dr. Faustun Nevertheless, whenever the trial ceased, whatever change 
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had been made in the position of the stereoscopic plates was represented 
to the eye as a differenve of distance ; the image had got, appareatly, into 
a new place, because the inclination of the axes ceased to be the same. 
Thus we may be told to look at an object in this magic instrament ad- 
vancing and receding without changing place, and changing place with- 
ont being observed to move, A state of things utterly contradictory and 
confusing, scarcely or not at all conceivable, because it never has been in 
the experience of any man from Adam downwards, until Mr. Wheatstone 
learned to detect and recombine and make experiments upon the first 
principles of vision in his new instrament, the stereoscope. 

Enough has been said to show the great value and importance of the 
stereoscope to a philosophical investigator of the laws of sight. When we 
before spoke of this instrament we said that, apart from its philoso- 

hical use, it was employed only as a toy. It is to be purchased now—in 
ts less perfect forms—in all toy shops ; and the use to which it is put com- 
monly by the photographer, though agreeable is unimportant. The ster- 
eoscope itself, however, is not only of philosophical importance, it admits 
of many really valuable practical applications. We need refer only to 
what has been already said of the difficulty experienced by the microsco- 

ist in determining with one eye whether crystals and other objects seen by 
him are hollow or solid. If a sovereign be looked at through a micro- 
scope, the Queen’s head upon it will as often appear to be sunk into the coin 
as to stand out in relief fromit. Now, however, when photographic copies 
can be taken of objects seen in the field of the microscope, it will suffice to 
take two copies of the same otject, with the due angle of difference be- 
tween their points of view, and place them in a stereoscope. The power 
of two eyes will be then brought to bear upon the object seen with one eye 
only through the glasses of the microscope, and a correct impression will 
be formed of its relative dimensions. , . 

Having explained their principle, we do not think it worth while to dis- 
ouss the construction of the different forms of stereoscope now in use. In 
the refracting instrument, invented afterwards by Mr. Wheatstone, as con- 
venient for the examination of small pictures, prisms are used to deflect 
the rays of light proceeding from the pictures ; refracted are there substitu- 
ted for reflected images. . 

Of this instrument the small portable stereoscope in common use is a 
modification suggested by Sir David Brews er. Its pair of prisms are the 
two halves of acommon lens. An ordinary lens having been cut in half, 
the cut edges are turned outwards, and the two half circles, or thin edges 
of the two prisms so made, are’ directed towards each other. They are 
placed about two inches and a half apart, with a power of adjustment 
that enables them to be presented accurately to any pair of eyes, so that 
each eye of the pair may ldok precisely through the centre of the half 
lens preseuted to it. Under such prisms the stereoscopic pictures are ad- 


usted. 

Minute detail upon subjects of this kind must of course be sought in 
other publications. We must in this place be satisfied if we convey gen- 
eral ideas of a just kind upon such topics: a notion of the stereoscope— 
and at the best no more has now been given—as we attempted on a former 
ccasion to convey a notion of photography. 

If we cheat the eyes in a stereoscope by showing toeach eye the picture 
that belongs only to its neighbour’s point of view, everything is pervert- 
ed. Upon every point, not immediately in the middle line between and 
before the two eyes, the optic axes must converge in the wrong way, and 
objects or parts of objects will appear distant in proportion as they other- 
wise would have seemed near. 

The pseudoscope is especially contrived for the illustration of this fact. 
It is a little instrument, convenient as an opera glass in the hand and as 
easily adjusted. It consists of two prisms of flint glass, so joined, that 
they may be adjusted before the eyes to the exact focus of observation of 
any object. The prisms reflect the two images of any one thing—each ap- 
parently but not actually tothe wrong eye—and, when the instrument is so 
adjusted that the two imagescoincide and the object consequently appears 
single, the observer is at once subjected to illusions of the oddest kiud. A 
globe, so observed, may for a minute be a globe, but after the spectator 
has gazed at its rotundity fora short while, suddenly, as if without cause, 
it appears to be converted into a concave hemisphere, over the brim of 
which continents are flowing as the globe revolves. A China cup, with 
coloured ornaments upon it in relief, becomes a mould of half the cup with 
painted hollow impressions of the flowers inside, instead of outside. 

The suddenness of the metamorphosis suffered by such a cup belongs, 
one might say, wholly to the days of sorcery. The explanation is, how- 
ever, very natural. Relief and distance are not suggested solely by the 
use of two eyes and the convergence of their optic axes. We are accus- 
tomed to note other signs which are perceived by each eye singly. The 
idea of relief being suggested by the presence of some signs, the eyes at 
first are apt to dwell upon them, and are not disposed to be immediately 
disturbed in their impression. 





PRISON-BARS. 


BY SIR WILLIAM DON, BART, 
The subjoined reminiscences of Eldridge Street Jail, in this city, form part of 
@ narrative communicated a4 the author to one of the Reporters of the N. Y. 
Tribune, and already published in that journal. They may be read by all with 
interest, and by some with profit.-ELu. Alb. 


“T can’t get out”.—Sterne. 

Dear reader, were you ever in debt? I hope not. I have been, always 
was in debt, from 12 years old to the present time, some fourteen years. 
I began my debtor and credi‘or account with an ancient vender of straw- 
berries and cream at school. I found at that time, as | have done many a 
time siuce, plenty of accommodating friends to help me through with the 
aforesaid luxuries, whether they happened to sell strawberries or horses. 
My bill at the end of the half year, when we were about to go home for 
the holy:days, amounted, in my eyes, to a most ruinous sum. I remember 
Mrs. Toffytop (my creditress) presenting me with a dirty scrap of paper, 
written all over with the most unintelligible looking items—the only per- 
ceptible letters of which were a most alarming looking number of capital 
8's, that seemed to stand sentinels over the fruit luxuries which I had 
“stood,” as the scholastic term is, to my comrades, 

Now, all my wordly wealth consisted, at this period, of about two very 
shining sovereigns, sent from home, to defray the necessary expenses of a 
journey from the South to the North of England. “ Little enough!” I 
think | hear my reader say. Not at all. All schoolboys in England gene- 
rally have their fare paid. Such was my case. I was in an awful dilemma. 
If { paid Mrs. Toffytop [ should be obliged to go bread and butterless the 
whole journey ; and then my previous magnificent “ tips’ to the coach- 
men aud guards of the Glasgow Mail would be all counterbalanced, and I 
should sink for ever in their opinion if the usual number of crowns were 
not forthcoming. What was to be done? I had a private interview with 
Mrs. T. in the play-ground at dusk. (Romantic hour!) My indebtedness 
to Mrs. T. was exactly, as she herself in pure South of England dialect 
emphatically informed, “jist one pud “ nineteen shillin’ and fippence 

apeny.” I could have paid the “ fippence ’apeny !” 

Mrs. T. was very sorry to put me to so much il/ convenience, but she ’ad 
a large family—was a hard-working woman, &c., and finally, wound up 
with a most maternal snivel, as if she mentally viewed all the Toffy-top 
offspring in a State of starvation, passing before her like the ghosts in 
Richard the Third, before that much abused piece of humpbacked royalty. 
This was too much; a compromise must be effected. I paid Mrs. T. a 
sovereiga down, and gave her a promis-ory note on the fly leaf of my Latin 
Grammar, payable next half year, for the “nineteen and “ ppence 

peng which leaf was hastily tora from that universal conglomerator 

his. dear reader, was my first debt—would it had been my last! It i 

not my wish, in this sketch, to brag, or make fun of the difficulties poe 
ing from imprudence and extravagance ; they are much too bitter in that 
mental race, “ the long run.” I should like to point out to the young 
gentlemen, who will take the trouble to read this sketch, that complete 
happiuess consists principally in being able to say, “I owe no man & shil- 
ling”’—-a sensation unknown to me ; but, I should think unspeakably 
ecstatic. There never was truer advice than that given by ‘the immortal 
Micawber “ Annual income, twenty pounds sterling ; expenditure, nine- 
teen poinds, nineteen shillings and sixpence ; sum total. Happiness. 
Anaual income, twenty pounds ; expenditure, twenty pounds one shilling ; 
“sum total, Misery.” I bad a very large fortune, more thao enough to 
indulge every whim. As I lost my father while [ was an infant, this for- 
tune, of course, accumulated during my minority ; therefore, on coming 
of age, it amounted to a largesum. Those ever ready gentlemen of the 
Mosaic tribe, (a set of sharks who prey upon minors) helped me through 
with many a good acre of land. ‘The rest or rather principal part of the 
rest, I accomplished myself. 

As I by no means wish to inflict my reader with my biography, suffice 
it to say that, instead of living in luxury, at the age of 25, I was obliged 
to work for a living. and as the idea of living on rich relations was a most 
repugnant prospect, I tackled to with a will to my new life. I far sur- 
pssed my own most sanguine expectations. Butstill the old disease was 
ap emp mad expenditure ; which, at the end of two years of bard 
work, fuuod me in a strange country, two or three hundred pounds worse 
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than I had begun. Of course, debt and never ending difficulty was the 
consequence. Only one course was to be pursued, to write home toa 
couple of cast iron, honourable, business men, who were my trustees for 
the wreck of my once princely fortune, for a remittance. Now, as it takes, 
even the present age of Collinical and Cunardical advantages, some time 
for a letter to go and come three thousand miles, my position was by no 
means pleasant. I was soon aroused from anything like tranquillity by the 
following unpleasant circumstances : 

As I lay one fine sunny morning, stretching and yawning in bed, hav- 
ing just awoke from a very unpleasant dream, the substance of which was, 
the aforesaid cast-iron gentlemen appearing to me in my slumbers, plea- 
santly shaking their bald heads at me, thereby intimating a decided nega- 
tive to my application for funds, I heard a knock at the door. “‘ Comein,” 
was my immediate response. Was it a letter? No, it was a man; at 
least it had a white hat on, (which, by the way, it kept on—awful omen of 
power.) Its outward appearance was what may be called decidedly rusty ; 
its general appearance, tobacco-juicy and unsbaven. The proprietor of 
the hat and bristly countenance advanced to my bedside, with a bland in- 
quiry as to the term by which I was admitted to bey beeen On my 
prompt rejoinder of my name, Bristles drew a most beautifully written 
document from his side-pocket, attached to a printed slip of paper. 

I had, by this time, made a mental and rapid survey of my position ; 
it required no Solomon to divine it. I had been arrested for debt! My 
worst enemy never denied that I was always possessed of an immense 
stock of that French commodity denominated by our revolutionary neigh- 
bours, “ sang froid” “ Bailable?” said I, with a would-be, devil-may- 
care-this-is-nothing-surprising-to-me kind of an air? “ Oh, yes, Sir!” 
responded Bristles ;—as, in the law’s monotonous tone, he repeated the 
same information which he had no doubt done some dozen times a day, on 
an average, for years—‘“‘ two securities, one thousand dollars each ; 
“ householders in this city.”” Now, I was very intimate with any number 
of bottle holders. professionals, fast men, two-forty men, independent 
men, thatis to say, gentlemen who did hothing, and lived well, but of the 
genus householder I was totally ignorant. 

Dear young gentlemen, let me here give you a word of advice. in case 
of accidents, don’t neglect introductions to householders. They may be 
very useful! 

“ Well,” said I to Bristles, “‘ make yourself athome.” I had nothing to 
offer in the room that I thought would be at all acceptable to my musty 
friend, but a spittoon. This I begged he would make free use of without 
ceremony. ‘“ Well, you don’t seem to take this much to heart, my friend,” 
said Bristles. ‘ Not at all, my dear fellow,” I remarked, “ why should 
[? You don’t suppose,” said I, “ that I would be insane enough to add 
the crime of murder to debt, by throwing you out of the window ? which, 
you will perceive, would be a matter of no difficulty to me. On the contrary, 
when [ am dressed, we will breakfast here together, and then proceed to 
that Financial retreat, where, like the cave of the Forty Thieves, many 
enter and few return, the only ‘open Sasame’ being the unromantic mea- 
sure of being obliged to pay the whole amount of the debt and costs,” 

As soon as I was dressed, Bristles and myself sat down to a very good 
breakfast, which he enjoyed mightily, through the medium of his knife ; 
and I was really surprised at the astonishing feats of equilibrium which he 
performed in conveying poached eggs from his plate to his mouth with 
that implement, If the next lodger who used that knife had any anti- 
pathy to tobacco, I don’t envy him, for, of a surety, Bristles must have 
imparted a strong flavour of the pernicious weed to the aforesaid weapon. 
As soon as Bristles (to use his own expressive language) was ful/, we 
ordered a carriage, entered the same, and proceeded To Jari! 

What a beautiful morning it was! Av I passed through Broadway and 
saw the countless throngs moving along, how I envied them. I have no 
doubt I passed hundreds of bail at every block. Nobody seemed, to my 
jaundiced eye, to owe anything. I felt “down in the mouth.” Whise 
fault wasit? My own; there was no getting rid of that. Suddeply, 
Bristles (perhaps being touched at the remembrance of the liberal supply 
of poached eggs) brilliantly suggested alawyer. ‘‘ Well thought of” said 
I; and, pulling the checkstring, our Jehu was ordered to drive to one 
with whom I was acquainted. 

“* Not at home,” was the answer on inquiry. Somehow lawyers never 
are at home when particularly wanted! The friendly Bristles was in no 
hurry ; he could wait. At the end of an hour, Mr. Redtape entered, hav- 
ing been detained in some of these never to-be-got-clear-of chancery cases, 
which are so rife in the present day. Mr. Redtape at once gave his pro- 
fessional opinion, that the only thing to be done was to proceed at once to 
the plaintitf’s lawyer, which we accordingly did. 

We were received by our antagonists with the greatest urbanity, and 
as the plaintiff himself was expected to call in shortly, we were requested 
to wait. Bristles was still happy and contented. I had evideutly touched 
his heart. I knew he meant to return the compliment on my pocket. 
Ano hour passed ; no plaintiff. During this interval, I had read and re- 
read the morning paper ; plaintiff's lawyers, and Redtape were discussing 
past and future legal proceedings. My newspaper was used up—I could 
have repeated by heart the names of all the passengers arrived in one of 
the Cunarders—some hundred and fifty. I was also, to use a professional 
phrase, letter perfect, in all the theatrical intelligence. Mnother hour 
passed, at the end of which Bristles, who seemed to me to have partially 
slumbered all the time, suddenly suggested——‘‘ a Drink !” 

Glorious idea. We went down into a cellar, contagious (as Mrs. Mala- 
prop would say) to the office ; where we refreshed ourselves with ale and 
salt cod-fish. (The latter article of nourishment was devoured by Bristles 
with such avidity, that it led me to suppose he was making the most of 
this luxury while he could get it, having made up his mind that John 
Bull (according to the newspapers) was taking effectual measures for pre- 
venting Brother Jonathan from any further importation of this saline edi- 
ble. Bristles, after having finished bis carouse, suggested a return to the 
office, where we found the plaintiff, (an Englishman, I am sorry to be ob- 
liged to record,) in a most Shylock state of mind, with an expression as 
much overcast as the weather, which had by this time changed consider- 
ably for the worse, and was pouring in torrents. Plaintiff would take 
nothing but the money. 

“No go!” said I playfully. to Bristles. 

Plaintiff's lawyers felt (of course) very sorry ; oh! so sorry. I bowed 
my acknowledgments and took my leave. 

“ Twenty two, Eldridge-st.,” said my captor to the coachman. I thought 
this sounded excessively fashionable for a jail. To me there was some- 
thing in the direction suggestive of a private bedroom and a large par- 
lour, or common room, where I should find, perhaps. two or three pule, 
consumptive looking debtors, and “ voila tout.’ We stopped opposite a 
very comfortable-luoking red brick house, with green blinds, knocked at 
the door, and were admitted. Sure enough we were shown into a very 
well furnished parlour, where I was handed over to the jailor by Bristles. 
That is to say, MY BoDY was handed over, according to the terms of all 
powerful law. I saw the jailor give a very perceptible start when he 
heard who his new importation was. ‘ Mister,” said he, “‘ your board in 
these apartments will be ten dollars a week, paid in advunce ;” these 
last words and the decided emphasis on the last one, proved to me two 
things: firstly, that the jailor was a man of few words; and, secondly, 
that he meant what he said. “But I have not got ten dollars,” said I. 
“Tom, the key!” was the concise rejoinder ; upon which a little, dapper, 
good looking son of the Emerald Isle jumped up from a chair. where, 
since my entrance, he had been sitting, giving his most earnest attention 
to the construction of a wooden bridge for a banjo. “ Follow him,” said 
the taciturn janitor. 

I turned round and took an affectionate farewell of the patient and en- 
during Bristles. “I am afraid you will find it RaTaeR rough up stairs,” 
said he, “but I dare say you will soon get used to it, and here’s wishing 
you well out of it, Sir!’ Bristles pronounced the last sentence as if he 
were drinking a toast or giving a sentiment. Master Tom, (with a key 
in his hand that reminded me very much of the prison keys that they have 
in pantomimes, where everything. from the Baron’s head to his fair 
daughbter’s, is always twice as large as life.) preceded me up stairs—en- 
livening our transit with the last popular Ethiopian melody, about “Some 
Old Folks at Home.” I should be deviating from the truth if I was to 
say that I felt at all inclined to join him in the chorus. He inserted my 
pantomime friend into a massive lock, which he turoed with a fearful 
contortion of his body. The door yielded, I entered, and for the first, 
and I hope the /as¢ time in my life, I was a prisoner in a bond fide prison. 
It being about 6 o’clock, and pouring in torrents, the prospect was de- 
cidedly dull. 

The prison is soon described. A hall forty-six feet in length, by eight 
and a half in width, with a peculiarly opaque window at each end, grated 
and blinded with filth, iron and wood, thereby making it a practical joke 
to suiff anything but the tainted air, Not like the immortal Sir Walter’s 
stag, who sniffed the air on the heather. However tainted the outlawed 
monarch might have found it, I would gladly have exchanged it for our 
air. Anything but apparent (excuse the pun) from this ball open ten 
cells, three of them ten feet by seven, all lighted by windows that look 
like the stunted offxprings of the two afore-mentioned ; the others, five 
feet and a half by seven, wretched. dark, dirty, miserable, and circum- 
scribed. like coal bins, not, however, quite so clean as well regulated coal- 
venders would devote to their black diamonds. 





When I arrived, there were twenty-three prisoners. I was the twenty- 
fourth. I stood at one end of the long room, smoking a cigar and trying 
to look as unconcerned as possible. What I really felt was a sensation 
anything but tranquillity. A small ray of sunshine broke in u me at 
that moment, a fellow-prisoner, whom I had met in my travels, recog- 
nizing me. I was delighted to see him, and I can now form a very accu- 
rate idea of the pleasure which Robinson Crusoe must have Ds seb ay 
after getting hold of his man Friday. I overwhelmed my friend with 
questions. Why did he come here? For what reason? How did he like 
it? (Lhope he did not think me ironical,) all of which he answered in the 
most good-natured manner. The general appearance of the rest of the 
prisoners was decidedly jolly ; it would have done Mark Tapley’s heart 
good to see them. They certainly /ooked jolly, what they felt I know 
not. 

_Another prisoner, who had heard and read of me, immediately, in the 
kindest manner, put a trunk in his apartment at my disposal to sit down 
upon ; and his larder, which, though scanty, would mitigate famine, and 
with a few philosophical reflections endeavoured to put me, as he said, as 
much at my ease as though I was on a pic-nic or fishing excursion, He 
also consoled me, “ from knowledge,” that I was better off above than be- 
low stairs, so far as it related to society ; and the old proverb of the Din- 
ner of Herbs versus the Stalled Ux, he had seen practically illustrated 
since his residence here—having tried both above and below stairs! Poor 
fellow ; he has been in jail two years for debt ; and, on further acquaint- 
ance. I found him to be a New England man, one of those hard to kill, 
and has proved as untractable a customer to the petty specimen of brief 
authority who has charge of the place, as he has to those who were the 
cause of his incarceration. 

We chatted away for about half an hour, when we heard the key turn 

in the door. Up jumped my friend, who, in conjunction with the whole of 
the prisoners, made a furious charge upon my friend Tom, the delineator 
of the * Old Folks at Home,” who received them in a cool and collected 
manner with the broadside of a large basket, from which he dealt out 
quartern loaves of bread—and right good bread, too, I must say—to each 
prisoner. It is Tom’s duty to receive this charge three timesaday. I 
must say the first time I witnessed it that evening, it looked to me more 
like an attempt at freedom than a supper party, which it turned out 
to be. 
After supper, (!) some five or six prisoners sat down to the popular 
game of all fours, with a particularly dingy pack of cards. Indeed, I 
should say, that, from the appearance of them, one would be led to be- 
lieve that some humane president had made the prison a present of these 
same cards for the recreation of the unfortunate prisoners, when first 
licensed as a jail, some ten years ago. They were, however, very merry 
over their venerable pasteboard relics, and as their hilarity tended not a 
little to the raising of my spirits, my friend proposed whist. Four of us 
sat around the fullowing arrangement—table I dare not call it~—a bunk, 
that is to say, a wooden tressell, about five feet long and three in width, 
was hauled out of one of the cells with a’straw bed in it ; that is to say, a 
large amount of ticking and painfully little straw ; a square board was 
placed in the middle of this affair, and at one side an inverted bucket, op- 
posite to which was the end of a trunk. This ingenious arrangement 
formed our whist table ; the most desirable seats were of course at each 
end of the bed. We cut for partners and who should sit on the bucket. 
I and my partner wor ‘the ends of the bed. The stakes were apples. I 
won a basket fully by the light of a small dim flickering little oil eps 

The all-fours party were by this time making preparations for the night. 
The most imaginative person could not call it going to bed, nor could the 
nautical phrase of “turning in” be applied to it. I was yet in doubt 
where I was to indulge in the balmy, when my friend and fellow prisoner 
pointed out to me a long bench, about a foot wide and six feet long, that 
nobody, except, perhaps, Leon Javilli, the tight-rope dancer, could, by 
any possible means, balance themselves on, even were they wide awake. 
I determined to lie on the floor. I accordingly placed a mattrass on the 
ground ; pulled off my coat, which I used fora pillow; threw a blanket 
over me ; and in half an hour, I was in the land of nod. 

I am not an intemperate man, by any means. I never was taken up in 
the streets, for being incapable of taking care of myself. But when I 
awoke in the morning, I must say that my first impression was, that I 
must have been in some dreadful row with the police. Where wasI? I 
soon recovered my senses. “Der Traum war schon das Erwecken war 
aber scbrecklick,” says Schiller, which being translated, means, “ Twas ® 
beautiful dream, but the waking was horrible!” Jt was very horrible? 
I remember once sleeping in a but in the Harz Mountains in Germany, 
accompanied by one of the Duke of Brunswick’s Chasseurs: I though at 
that time I had accomplished wonders in sleeping on the floor, wrapped in 
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my cloak ; but, that time, | awoke under the glorious auspices of liberty, 
and a most savory smell of wild boar steaks, which were being prepared 
for our breakfast. This time the only sensation I had, was an immense 
absence of liberty. and a strong smell of yellow soap, with which a cleanly 
captive, was performing his morning ablutions, I will not dilate upon 
any noctural visitors that might have disturbed my slumbers: suffice it te 
say that the qualities of Lyon’s Magnetic Powder might have been tested 
to advantage, it having a fine field to work upon. 

After following the example of the possessor of the yellow soap, I was 
informed that it was about time to charge; which evolution was again 
successfully performed—the spoils being another quartern loaf of bread, 
and a tin can to each man, full of “ coffee,” Tom pleasantly remarked. Of 
course, for I have a great respect for ‘l'om’s veracity, he was ouly joking. 
Coffee !! funny fellow! I should like some of the New York Prison doctors 
to analyze the luke warm liquid, that is bailed out to us in the eps 4 
By the way, that and thin soup are the only two things bailed out of th 
place, and I must say that they are anything but sclvent security for either 
a good dinner or breakfast. 

At twelve o’clock a large can of mush is brought in, flanked with a 
bow! of molasses. This may be very nourishing and healthy, but as [ never 
could divest myself, of the first comparison that I made of the aforesaid 
mush to a poultice, I never could get it down my throat. This uet 
is varied on other days with boiled rice, always accompanied with 
ses, of which there is a most liberal supply. 

The principal recreations of the prisoners are all-fours and emoking. 
The latter I indulged in to my heart’s content ; thanks tosome kind frie 
for this, as well as for many a good dinner supplied by them. If ever the 
proverb of “a friend in need is a friend indeed” could be made yer 
it certainly was on this occasion. I shall never forget their kindness; 
and if this sketch should happen to meet their eye, I beg them sincerely to 
believe me when I say so. 

One feature in this delightful retreat was very amusing—nobody owed 
anybody anything; everybody was here on false affiduvite, &., &e, I 
think, however, that, in a great many instances, these ideas were the pro- 
duce of fertile imaginations. One individual who might have sat with 
great effect for a picture of Esau--so hairy was he--was most clamorous 
on his first admission into our sanctuary. He kept coutinually giving 
double knocks at the door ; requesting Tom, on bis appearance, to inform 
him why he had been arrested, &c., and desiring that ham and eggs and 
such like impossible food should be immediately furnished him on the 
shortest notice. But, after one or two repetitions of these orders, he was 
informed that a pair of highly polished handcuffs were always ready for 
the preservation of good order ; our modern “ soap purchaser,’”’ from that 
time, settled quietly down to his rice and molasses, which he flavoured 
with the often-repeated hope of being out next day. He, however, lived 
many aday to make fearful ravages on the government food. 

In England there are prisons set apart for debtors. Here it seems to be 
different. There are sprinklings of mutineers, counterfeiters, &c., in this 
jail. I suppose Government knows very well what it is about ; therefore® 
far be it from me to recommend an edilice to be erected for the especial 
accommodation of debtors only. ‘ 

Nobody can form an idea what a precious jewel liberty is until they find 
the loss of it. On being liberated, the sensation, to me, was like that 
of having a tooth out that had been aching incessantly for a month. 
After the completion of thix moral dentistry, wake up the next morning ; 
and when you find yourself at home, in your own bed, and you i bag 
can precure your daily food without the military tactics before alluded to, 
let the first thing you do be to register a vow to pay READY MONEY DOWN 
for every thing ; and if you have not got the money to indulge in any pur- 
chase you may want to make, why just do without them. Never mind if 
your fast friend, Fitz Bloomendale, has a gold guard chain set with tur- 
quois, Nobody thinks a bit the worse of you because you have not got 
one. Well got up linen, and large quantities of cold water applied exter- 
nally, go a long way towards bedging, (as racing men say,) the effects of 
the bejewelled Fitz Bloomendale. If you can’t afford a fast horse, don’t 
keep one ; if you want to goamile in “two forty,” get into the railroad : 
In England, the difference between a snob and a gentleman, out a in 
the Park, is easily discovered. Your snob generally goes at full gallo 
to the utter discomfiture of the promenaders, and is only brought up (im 
more senses than one) by running over a child; after performing which 
gallant exploit he is generally marched off to the station house, horse and 
all, consoling himself with the idea that many individuals must bave 
taken him for Lord Waterford. But your true gentleman, who sauoters 
along the Park on his thorough bred, confines his fast riding to Leicester. 
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shire ; where, across the country, he could, at any time, extinguish Snobby 
at the very first fence. So much has been written about snobs, gentlemen, 
&c. by English authors, that I have no doubt, dear reader, you are par- 
ticularly well posted up about them. I am certain that Pope’s Honest 
Man, the noblest work of God, always paid ready money. I am sure he 
never was in jail. If I had a son, or a brother, or any very near and dear 
friend beginning life, with an inclination toward the demon Dest, I am sure 
the most humane course [ could pursue towards him would be to have him 
arrested for debt, and allow him to spend a bailless monthin Eldridge st. 
Jail. If, after his release, he should ever again so far commit himself 
as to put it in the power of the sheriff to re-arrest him, and place him in 
this transatlantic Hole of Calcutta, I should give him up.as a hopeless 
case. 





A GERMAN FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 


Rain! rain! rain!—nothing but rain! All the ditches full of water, 
aud the partridges’ eggs hopelessly immersed! The r draggled parent 
pair, scrambling half-way up the hedge bank, crouching amongst the dank 
rotting grass and brambles, ruefully gazing at the wreck of their paternal 
and maternal, and of our first of September hopes! Poor little wee things, 
with bits of egg-shell sticking about them, paddling along the plashy high- 
roads, posal by every fat farmer’s gig and higgler’s cart, their parents’ 
natural feelings too utterly washed out by the eternal drizzle to make 
them take the trouble of looking for an addled ant’s egg or watery fly 
(drowned, possibly, the week before last) for their gaping and staggering 
offspring : everything, in short, rendering it a dead certainty that on the 
“ next first” we shall have nothing rising before us but barren pairs or 


luffy cheepers. : 
7, Saeh were the miseries to us by the head-keeper, in a min- 
led state of grief and ale, June; and too truly have his expecta- 


ons been fulfilled. Who has shot anything this year! “Seven men lay- 
ing hold of the skirts of one partridge,” to escape the disgrace of a blank 
day! 


‘Alack and well-a-day! for want of sport, let us fall back on the “ plea- 
sures of memory,” and dream of what has been. As we are not to have 
any sport in England this year, let us go abroad for one day. P 

any one know Herr Troster, that “ fat knight of the castle,” broad 
in the shoulder, still broader in the “‘ beam,” radiant of visage, with every 
copalieny of his handsome, honest face tingling and glowing with glorious 
Rauenthaler wine? Has no one of all our up and down Rhinesteaming 
countrymen ever met him, disporting himself, like a convivial porpoise, at 
his iron-grey brother-in-law’s in the Rhine-gau, not a hundred stunden 
from the entrance to the beautiful and almost unknown Wisperthal? or 
standing in the quaint old court-yard of his own “ hostelrie,” all mighty 
aken beams, and wine tuns, and narrow windows, like the illustrations of 
Der Lied von der Glocke? 

How cool, and yet how ry & he looks, under his press of white canvas 
jacket, clean shirt, and what brother Jonathan calls “pants’’!—easy and 
cool, curling out gracefully about the bows, like an eighty-four gun ship 
under fall sail. He needed no Brahminical straw girt round his portly 

to tell him when he had enough!—a three-inch rope would not 
At vented his having “‘ yet another bottle !’’ 

I fell in with the worthy Herr in this wise :—Stopping at Sitz-Bad one 
summer, and becoming slightly bored there, I struck up an acquaintance 
with the government school-master, or “sprach-lehrer””—“ speech-teacher,”’ 
as he delighted to be called: a man of feeble body, and not much stronger 
mind, who in his mellow moments (which were not rare) was always la- 
menting his hard fate, as exemplified in his having married a “‘ Bauer 
madchen” (who, by the bye, was a good woman, and kept him in most 
excellent order ; so excellent, in fact, that his very soul was not his own) 
instead of waiting for some beautiful Englanderinn or rich Russian prin- 
cess, for either of whom he had ready prepared an ear-splitting and tooth- 
fracturing German ode. This ode he read to me one evening after a light 
supper of cold boiled trout, @ /’huile, and of course, as in duty bound, 
Falnired it exceedingly, and compared it to every effort of the Teutonic 
’ 


Anna Mariechen wo gehest du hin! 


Bekrantz mit Laub! . 


My admiration having warmed his heart, he introduced me to Herr 
Troster, his great patron, as an Echter Englander, in whom there was 
no guile whatever, and gave me such a high character to that Teutonic 


up to 


ly extracted the bungs from the casks, and introducing the tube into the 
aperture, brought up by craftily sustaining the thirty-five miles of atmos- 
phere on his fore-finger nail, about a glassful of golden nectar. How 
often he repeated tbis feat I know not now, though possibly I did at the 
time, but somehow or another the tube slipped into the deepest cask, and 
I broke the wine-glass, and Herr Wirth tumbled over the candle, and some- 
body stole the cellar-steps-at least, we could not find them in the dark ; 
and I think that at last we both fell asleep, and slept, as far as I can re- 
member, very peaceably, till a door opened just over our heads, and Frau 
Wirthin appeared in the doorway, with the level rays of the setting sun 
streaming in on one side of her portly person, and demanded— 

“ Heinrich! in Gottes Namen was der Henker machen sie so lang im 
Keller ?” 

= vulgar little boys say, “ we caught it,” and possibly we deserved 
to “catch it ;” but ever since that memorable afternoon I have felt per- 
fectly convinced that the fungi developed and nourished by the alcoholic 
exhalations of numerous wine casks generate miasmata, producing the 
most disturbing and deleterious effects on the human cerebrum. Let the 
sanitary reformer look to it! 

So, all things considered, we were not very cheerful at first ; but when 
the mist got higher and the day got brighter, and particularly after we 
left the first little dorf, we felt quite lively. 

And pray in what manner did the first little dorf contribute so much to 
the re-establishment of your wonted joviality, gentlemen sportsmen ? 

Never you mind, gentle reader ; but whatever it was, we felt much bet- 
ter after it and trudged up the deep shaly road like giants refreshed, though 
our spirits were sadly damped now and then by the horrible smell of the 
the rotting potato patches about the village. Up a little higher, and out 
we came on to the flat table land, spreading out before us for miles, parch- 
ed and arid ; dotted bere and there with little groups of poverty stricken 
wood and mud hovels, huddling closely together, shoulder to shoulder, 
half supported, and perhaps more than half warmed, by the mighty heap 
of manure piled round them ; seemingly within ten minutes’ walk, but 
with two or more deep ravine-like valleys intervening, merely marked 
by a slight furrow trending towards the Rhine, or by the tops oi the lofty 
beeches that grew on their sides. 

The harvest was all in, so there was nothing to relieve the monotony of 
our walk. Here and there an aged wrinkled crone, of some thirty-five or 
thereabouts, might be seen pottering about some pet patch of turnips or 
kohlrabi; but there were no men ; they were all—where the deuce were 
they ? and where are they always in that part of the world? One never 
sees them at work in the fields after ploughing is over, and not always 
then. One might as well look for a young woman, nothing female being 
ever seen between thirteen and thirty, which is decidedly an “ ancient age” 
in those agricultural districts ”’ 

No cheerful farmhouse, with its walls covered with roses, and its “‘ miss- 
es’s well-kept emerald turfed flower-garden before the door; no spark- 
ling alder-shadowed brook, with the cows standing mid-leg in the clear 
water, enjoying the cool green shade, with the swallows whisking and 
dipping about them ; no farm-boys taking their sleek brown horses out to 
the half-ploughed stubbles ; nothing—not a sound, not a sight—bird, beast, 
or tree—to ee one in mind of an English farming country ; all flat, bare, 
and brown. Let new-fashioned farmers grumble as they like about hedge- 
yes and hedge timber, the want of them makes a country look terribly 

eary. 

It is true that the wild blue peaks of the “ Eifel” far away before us, 
and the warmer tinted, well wooded heights of the Taunus range behind 
us, gave a certain “ quaintness” to the landscape ; but there was a want of 
incident that made it terribly wearisome even to one well used to the 
Wiltshire side of Assheton Smith’s country. 

But hungry men are never good judges of scenery ; and, convinced of 
this, we hurried on towards the next dorf, from which indistinct sounds, 
betokening great conviviality, were borne towards us on the morning 
breeze. Soon reaching it, and jumping over a low mud wall into an 
orchard of stunted apple-trees, we found ourselves in the midst of our 


party. 

Ob my friends! my friends! what necessity was there for your “ get- 
ting yourselves up” in that insane manner? Who shall describe you? Your 
leather gaiters, with mighty buckles and straps, half way up your legs, stout 
enough to turn the tusk of the oldest boar in the Eifel. Your eccentric caps— 
your guns, with broad worsted belts and tassels, a/ways in the way—your 
curiously contrived mechanisms to prevent your guns going off accidentally 
and which never seemed to have any effect till the moment you tugged at 
the trigger? Why could you not go out partridge shooting, oh most quiet of 





Falstaff, that I got leave to fish in a little stream that trickled through 
the meadows close by, on the condition, however, of paying for the trou- 
i bagged : an agreement which was carried out satisfactorily to both part 
ties, by sending the ‘‘ haus-madchen” up to the great hotel every evening 
with the contents of my creel ; and the “ happy return” was duly handed 
over to my stout friend, to his unmitigated satisfaction. 

Indeed, so delighted was he with the bright silver “ gulden”’ I managed 
to extract from his stream—in which he himself was wont to popjoy in a 
very aboriginal manner—that one fine day he invited me to join in a great 
shooting expedition he had organized, over a manor on which he had the 
right of sporting, and (as I found out afterwards) over certain other ma- 
nors on which he had not that same; in short, to take my pastime with 
others, as far as we could without being stopped. As it fell out, we 
were not stopped, which made me suspect that sundry semi-military 
foresters had received a quiet hint that good wine might be had literal- 
y for a song, not a hundred miles from my worthy entertainer’s wirths- 


Hoping and expecting not so much sport as fun and novelty, I bor- 
rowed a gun—a regular popgun, good enough at twenty-five yards in 
a gunmaker’s yard, but of very little use in the field ; locks infamous, of 
course; laid in a mighty stock of powder and shot, the grains of one 
— as large as those of the other, and “ retired for the night,” as the 
novels sa 


Some ime before daylight I was aroused by the clatter of a mitraille 
of gravel against the windows, delivered in unsparing handsfull by Herr 
Troster, who I firmly believed in my drowsy wrath to have at least 
two near and dear relations in the “ plumbing and glazing line,” so 
anxious he appeared to smash the glass ; and, 

Up I rose, and donn’d my clothes, 
Did up the chamber door, 
and went out into the morning. 

How often in one’s lifetime does one see a really fine morning? Ho- 
race Walpole declares that he should not know seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing if he were to see it, and I really am not surprised. Notwo-mornings 
are alike. If you get a bright brassy fine early morning, you are bitten 
to death by the gnats and grey flies till eight or nine o’clock, and then 
drenched to the skin for the rest of the day ; and if you are going to have 
anything like fine weather, everything is dank and steaming, chilly and 
claromy, with the trees and bushes looking as cheerful asa posse of Irish 
peelers who have been still-hunting all night in a moss. 

An utterly dank steamy morning was it when I appeared before Herr 

, Whose rosy close-shaven face gleaming through the mist would 
have done very good duty for a London November sun. Civilities (and 
yawns) exchanged, we proceeded on our way. 

It was very melancholy “all outside.” Sluggish wreaths of vapour 
filled up the valley below, marking the twistings and turnings of the lit- 
tle stream, and hanging lazily on the oak-woods. All was silent and sleep- 
Ps By we passed through the village, except the “ too-whoo” of a dissi- 
pa owl on the hill above us, and the chirping of the crickets in the 

shop. No! decidedly no! 
Up in the morning’s no for me, 
Up in the morning early. 
That is to say, not in wooded and comparatively low-lying countries, or 
by river sides, Neither beasts, fishes, nor birds (Garring decks), are worth 
looking after in the very early morning in such situations. 

Up amongst real mountains, or by the cliff-girt sea, though even there 
not always, it is quite another thing. Depend upon it, that for one really 
beautifal “ daws, J wat v4 a —_ owe eves. 

h the and mire we plodded on, drearily enough, past the 
grea grey Cast ats at this early hour fast asleep—we might cimneet have 
the kellners snoring—past the plashing Brunnen, so gay and spark- 
my oe the afternoon, surrounded by seedy-looking old ladies, supposed 
to , and ancient warriors, riband-bedecked, with white hair 
and jet black moustachios—now so steamy and sloppy, like the waste-pi 
of a common-place factory engine—past the broken-down wall of the old 
schloss, through the dripping wet belt of fir-trees, invariable companions 
of three Cockney-German residentzes out of every four—then along the 
hollow slaty road, gradually ascending to the high table-land. 

We were neither of us very cheerful or talkative in the misty morning, 
in spite of the grand sport which (we hoped) was in store for us. The 
truth is, gentle reader, if the truth must told, which, by the bye, I 
rather doubt, that the worthy Herr and myself had, in Meltonian hrase, 
“Come to grief” the previous afternoon. He—the Herr Wirth—had asked 
me down to his mighty cellar, to try all the varieties of the renowned 
Rauenthaler, and had carried with him a long glass tube, a candle, and a 








wine-glass into that temple of Bacchus. Arrived there, he had cunning- 


doctors and Government officials, without dressing for Der Freischitz. 
and sticking long knivesin your girdles? 

We were received with endless hurrahs and wild “ lurie-lielie’’ chorus- 
ses ; and without further ado, one having authority plunged into a mighty 
pannier, and extracted therefrom a cold roast infant pig, that would have 
gladdened the heart of Ho-ti,—always the standard thing on these occa- 
sions, endless yards of bread, and an infinity of bottles, with the gleaming 
topaz-coloured wine peering through their sides. The breakfast was 
quickly spread under the flat-topped apple-tree, and enjoyed as anything 
in the breakfast line can only be by men who have had an eight or ten 
mile walk before getting it. The “ zukker,’’ as Devonians love to call it, 
was perfect ; and when our wolfish and silent meal was over, I supposed, 
from the haste with which it was discussed, that we should be in action 
immediately. Not a bit of it! Every man set in to sing as hard as he 
could, and sang well too, thanks to his early training—quaint chorusses 
following every verse, “ zuch-heisas tralla lallas,’”’ and “ schnappoe schap- 
pidoes,” getting perfectly bewildering—the wine passing pretty freely 
meatiwhile. Considering what “time of the morning” it was, I am sure 
any gentleman with the slightest regard for his legs would have been per- 
fectly justified in declining to shoot “rabbit and cock over beagles” in 
close cover with us, for that day at least. 

I think very few Germans are what we should call “ thorough sportsmen;”’ 
they positively revel in the idea of a day’s hunting or shooting, they write 
the best “ sporting” songs in the world, and certainly sing them better 
than any other people ; but (possibly to their honour) be it spoken, it is 
certainly not the sport itself that they care so much about. Too happy 
in escaping but for one day in the season from the thraldom of beauro- 
cracy, and loving nature for its own sake, they enjoy a day’s shooting as 
much, or perhaps more, than any one else: but little matters it to them 
how many head are bagged ; they plunge into the fresh, fine country as 
into a bath, and positively wallow in the “caller air.’ At last, having 
got through every song in our “ Yagd-lied Buch,” chorusses and all, we 
got under weigh, each one slinging his fancy game-bag—worked in Ber- 
lin-wool by his ladie-love--over one shoulder, and his gun over the other, 
and girding himself about with his tasselled powder-horn and shot-pouch, 
sallied forth. 

The dogs (shade of Sancho! such dogs!) scampered and ran, and fought, 
and scratched their fleas, as if the idea of scent had never crossed their 
canine intellects. Possibly bored by the singing, which they had duly 
accompanied by dismal howls, they rejoiced in their freedom, and gam- 
bolled before us. We, their soi-disant masters, formed into line, and on 
reaching the first bit of scrubby stubble, prepared resolutely for action. 

We advanced for some time without meeting with any signs of the ene- 
my ; the dogs caracoled and barked, and the men sung, and smoked, and 
“ yodled,”’ seemingly determined to give the birds a hint that they were 
coming. Suddenly, in the midst of an exquisitely-executed chorus,— 


With noise and flutter, up did rush 


a covey of birds from a patch of kohlrabi, at least a hundred and fifty 
ards before us. To say “we fired at them” would be saying nothing. 
he entire line kept up a well-sustained fusillade from both barrels for a 

minute or two at least. 

I have heard or read that French officers considered the ‘“ rolling fire 
from the face of a British column” the most deadly thing they had ever 
met with in the course of their experience, which was pretty extensive. 
This, however, was not the case with us. I do not know whether our fire 
was not rolling enough, or whether the face of our column shut its eyes 
when it fired, or whether the enemy was too far off, but somehow, we kill- 
ed nothing, not even one of the dogs, which rather surprised me. Whe- 
ther that bob-tailed cur who, placing his caudal appendage between his 
legs, went straight home across-country, enlivening his journey with dis- 
mal howls, was “ peppered,” or merely disgusted with our style of shoot- 
ing, I know not ; he went his way, and we continued ours, 

he enemy having fled, or “‘ flown,” we celebrated our bloodless victory 
with more “ Zuch-heisasasas! Halloah Trallallas!’’ and before long, came 
into action again. The birds were scarce and wild,—not much to be won- 
dered at, considering the rampus we made ; but still, by steadily pursuing 
the rolling-fire system, one came down now and then, and great was the 
squabbling and rejoicing over it! though the “ spolia” generally consisted 
of a head, a tail, and a pair of wings, all the intervening substance being 
shot into “thin air.” Still, it had been a bird, and that was something. 

I soon got tired and, to say the truth, rather alarmed at this style of 
sporting, and hinted to my stout friend that the best thing we could do 
would be to “ lose” ourselves incontinently, and have a little sporting on 
our “‘own hook.” We soon accomplished our object, and leaving our 
friends marking their way over the plain by fire and smoke, managed to 





ick up a few stray birds and a hare or two. But the mid-day heat soon 

came so intense, that we were obliged to “shut up.” My fat friend cast 
himself down upon the hard-baked ground, and I nestled beside him to 
get a little of his shadow, both of us thirsty and baked as the ground 
itself. 

Alas! here was no sturdy under-keeper with a York-keg filled with 
mighty ale slung over his shoulder, to minister to us in our distress; no 
bright little rivulet tinkling over the clear granite gravel, in and out 
amongst the long purple heather, to serve as adilutent to our “ wee drap- 
pie ;”’ no sturdy farmer stalked out, his heart warmed by his mighty din- 
ner and post prandial pipe, halloing to “ Bessie” to bring out a **joog 0’ 
yil ;”’ all was dry, and brown, and thirsty as the Zahara itself, the occa- 
sional faint chirp of some half-baked grasshopper, or the electrical snap- 
ping of the dwarf furze- pods, making one feel hotter than ever. Our friends 
soon announced their approach like Christian 


Mit Rauch und Dampf, 


and in a few moments we were all re-united, in still fewer we were all dis- 
cussing the remains of the breakfast, and gurgling the amber wine out of 
the “ long-necks”’ which had been brought up by a posse of ragged pea- 
sant boys. 

Light German wine is not worth the drinking after it crosses the chan- 
nel :—loses its flavour—can't stand the sea voyage—must be doctored! 
Bah! Just have three or four hours’ shooting in England or Scotland, 
either if you like, under such a sun, and over suchadry, burnt up expanse 
of stubbles as that over which we had been stumbling since breakfast, and 
then try a bottle of pure grape-blood ; not your brandied, burnt sugared, 
and brown papered port and sherry, but pure, simple, fermented grape 
juice ; and then abuse pure Rhine wine if you have the conscience ! 

Would whiskey—would sherry—would—with deep respect be it spoken 
—would even real “ strong beer,”’ brewed by the most particular of Wilt- 
shire farmers—have produced half the fun that those poor half-dozen of 

een bottles did amongst us? We called it by no name, we bullied not 

or “ Liebfrauenmileh, Wurtzburger-stein,”’ or the produce of the‘ Dumm- 

heitshausen Hofkeller ;” it was a fact, a reality, and merely named from 
the year of its birth, honest “ Zwei und veirziger Weisse.” Thank hea- 
ven, it was light and good! The effects of a quart or two of strong beer 
on the joking powers of our party would have been dreadful! As it was, 
the jokes rolled out as thick and heavy as a ship’s cable, and some of them 
almost as long! Time-honoured puns from the Fliegende Blatter—strong 
stories of Ober and Unter—Foresters—and slightly improper ballads 
about their woodland adventures, streamed out one after the other ; and 
not until the last morsel of the small porker had been discussed, and the 
last “long neck” drained to the very dregs, did we weigh anchor. 

Good hearted, straightforward fellows! rejoicing in their short holiday 
—revelling in their momentary burst of freedom, with no one to spy and 
tell—everything they said and did, they chorussed manfully— 

Nur wo die Gemsen springen 
Kann man von die Freiheit singen, 


and refreshed, they bent their steps towards a part of the country which 
promised them a little sport more suited to their habits and inclinations 
than the hardbaked stubbles over which they had been trying their tem- 
pers and boots all the morning. 

Though the table-land on which we had spent the early part of the day 
seemed at first sight almost boundless, yet a short German mile towards 
the Rhine it began to dip; and though here and there great sheets of 
table-land kept up the general appearance, deep gullies ran through it, 
sometimes a quarter of a mile or more in breadth, with steep sides, and 
level, plashy bottoms, swarming in winter with wood-cocks and snipes ; 
their sides clothed with well-grown beech-trees, all running down towards 
the larger — that carried the used-up blood of the country into that 
great vein, the Rhine. 

Down these we went, beating and brushing, forcing our way through 
the thick coppice of the sides, and trampling thousands of purple autumn 
crocussess in the rich moist bottoms; swishing through the rank-smelling 
beds of monkshood ; and shooting nothing—seeing nothing to shoot. 

At length, reaching a thick patch of stunted beech, lying on the slope 
of one of the little valleys, it was determined to beat it out secundum 
artem. The mass of men went into the little valley below, and I was 
left at the post of honour “a-top.” After a few minutes’ shouting, yell- 
ing, and clapping in the distance, out bounced a whacking brown fox, 
and carrying his brush gallantly, he made a straight line across country. 
I gave spasmodically a view halloo, in a manner that I flattered myself 
would have done credit to the oldest “ cover-lurker’”’ in Leicestershire ; 
and fancying at the same time that I had given these Teutonic yokels a 
lesson in venerie which would open their eyes a little. To my astonish- 
ment, up they came, with haggard faces and hurried steps, asking all man- 
ner of insane questions at once : “ Had I shot myself?—had I gone mad? 
—had I seen a wolf, a bear, a boar, or the devil himself?—was I much 
hurt ?—where was he gone?—-and what, in the ‘name of the hangman,’ 
was he?’ Naturally taken rather aback by all this, I explained, with 
due humility, that I had viewed a fox, and had greeted him after the man- 
ner of my country. Like most men who are, or suppose themselves to 
be, in advance of their age and position, I was disbelieved and mildly 
sneered at. It was strongly hinted that a proletaire like myself was pos- 
itively alarmed at the consequences of finding himself face to face with an 
animal which (as was well known) was reserved by the haughty nobles of 
Britain for their exclusive hunting and eating; and at last, utterly 
abashed by the torrent of words, I entreated them to return to their sta- 
tions, and give me another chance of retrieving my character, devoutly 
hoping, and indeed expecting, that if there were another fox in the cover, 
he would have the good sense to take a hint from the noise we had been 
making, and quietly double back on the beaters. However, fortune was 
against me, and scarcely had the “ treibers” recommenced their yellings, 
when out bounced another “ Reineke,” not twenty yards from me, and for 
the first, and I hope for the last time in my life, I felt my “ brow burning 
with the brand” of “ Vulpicide.” However, when in Turkey, do as the 
Turkeys do (they would have done so under the circumstances, doubtless) ; 
and raising a feeble whoo-hoop, I soon had the whole line round me again, 
wondering at my good luck, and condoling with me over the supposed 
nervousness which had deprived me of the glory of shooting two foxes in 
one day. 

They. were certainly right. Foxes must be killed somehow, and hunt- 
ing in that country is perfectly out of the question ; but still one did not 
like the idea of the thing. . 

Our next “ noble game,” as we went down the wooded side of the ra- 
vine, were two or three wretched squirrels, which were knocked off the 
branches and bagged in triumph ; not by me, I am happy to say; but at 
last, seeing the way the game was going, I got resigned, and made up 
my mind to shoot everything I came across, from a tom-tit to a tinker’s 
donkey. 

I peal y had had no idea of the existence of such beautiful forest scene- 
ry in Germany as that in which we soon found ourselves, so different 
from the wearisome pine forests, with the ground covered with the dead 
brown needle leaves, and the trees standing so closely together, and so 
like each other, that one cannot see twenty yards on any side, or find the 
way back when the beaten path is left for the same distance. Here the 
beech-woods were Fg eaced the emerald green mossy turf, relieved in 
patches by the rich brown “ moss-flowers,” if one may call them so ; 
with the pure gold green light filtering through the dancing leaves, 
made me think more of Shakspeare and Shelley than of Schiller and 
Heine. 

Out burst the singing mania again, and every man roared at the top of 
his voice,— ; 

Sind unsre matten Glieder 
Vom Sonnen-glanz erhitzt, 
So legen wir uns nieder 
Wo frisches Wasser spritzt, 
Wo Zephyrs sanftes Blasen 
Der Sonne Glanz besiegt, 
Da schlaft man auf dem Rasen 
Mit Anmuth eingewiegt! 


But the outburst was of shorter duration than usual ; everybody was get- 
ting rather tired, and we were gradually getting nearer the great object 
of the day,—the covers in which we expected to find roe-deer. Already 
one had been reported at a vast distance by some of the party,—feeding, 
and, indeed, evidently moving. But having beeen stalked with vast cir- 
cumspection and trouble, and after much scratching, and creeping, and 
swearing, the supposed roe turned out to be an artistically-disposed scare- 
crow, and the ambitious yager returned, perspiring and blasphemous. 
Nothing daunted by our companion’s failure, we pressed on to the thickest 
part of the beech-wood, and were soon disposed in a row down the centre 
drive, in regular battue fashion. I found myself with only one man In 
sight, on my right hand, a thick screen of birch coppice before -m) and 
the slaty bed of a winter stream, now dry as an oven, on MY left. 1 
pening to look towards my right-hand neighbour, it seemed that something 
was going wrong. I did not like his looks; he handled his piece like a 
crow-keeper; he had a half-unhappy, half-determined way of flourishing 
his gun about, that augured badly for the sufety of my legs. One can tell 





in a moment from the way a man handles his gun or his billiard-cue, 
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he knows how to use them or not. I called to him to know if 
there was anything the matter. “Not yet ; but Hans Somebody had seen 
or heard a boar somewhere about here, last winter, and it was possible 
——’ What was ble I never heard, for at the same moment, out 
bounced a fine roe from the leafy screen before us, and took the drive at 
a bound. My nervous friend exploded—I can hardly say fired—both bar- 
rels at the same moment, and the roe es ae unburt, through 
the underwood ; but at the same instant, from the thicket before us, there 
arose a yell, followed by such a burst of unearthly howlings and lament- 
ings, that I fancied at the moment that the roe was an “alte Hexe,” and 
that she had been hit. We remained pallid at our posts, and in a few mo- 
ments the beaters approached, bearing one of their companions, who ex- 
claimed that “ it was all out with him,” and lamented being cut off in his 
youth (he was not mueb more than sixty) most piteously. On examina- 
tion, however, it appeared that the extent of the mischief was the receipt 
of a good sized buck-shot just below the knee ; and by the aid of a ket 
handkerchief and a li —- of that true “ poor man’s plaster,” 
‘“* small change,’ he was soon as lively as ever. 

Instead of bein at all abashed at his clumsiness, my friend seemed 
rather elated at Loohas as a. and glorified — — me 
marvellous shootin ers pop-guan. g 

lance my eye towards bine after Erase hes returned to their posts, 
my to my intense horror, that he was loading with ball, in order to en- 
sure “a kill” at hismext chance. Horrified, as I said , L entreated 
him to desist ; but he only grinned, and continued hammering. Flesh and 
blood could stand no more, and pointing my gun at him, I swore by “ all 
the powers,”’ that if he did not get out of sight and shot round the corner, 
I should feel obliged to give him such a dose of “ No. 6” as would spoil his 
shooting for that day at least. Evidently feeling the force of my argu- 
ments, he obeyed with alacrity, and left me in peace. 

Our little discussion had apparently been heard and My the 
beasts of the forest. I stood under my tree, straining my ears tocatch the 
warning crack of a rotten stick, or the light rustling patter of roe or hare 
over the dry leaves, but nothing came ; and leaning against it, I tried to 
analyze the whispering, murmuring, and rustling mass of sound, now near 
now distant, that filled the air, rose and fell on the whisperings of the 
evening breeze. The “ i00-too-tooral-do” of the wood-pigeon and the asini- 
nine laughter of the wood-pecker were old friends. The little brown 
mice scuttled about, under and over the fallen beach leaves, cheeping and 

ealing. The lizards on the bits of hot slate in the dry torrent bed, 
Gevaert their see of the warmth of the setting sun on their 
lump little stomachs ; and across the , on the smooth stem of a young 
beech, a select party of grass-hoppers, in bright green and scarlet jackets, 
were scraping away most perseveringly, apparently for the amusement of 
a gigantic beetle with long recurved antenne, who stood head downwards 
them, either enjoying the concert, or meditating which of the per- 
formers would make the best supper. A pair of great brown hornets, an 
inch and a halflong, wheeling round my head, broke in u my reverie, 
and warned me off Taking the hint, I was just turning to move to 
another tree, when a slight rustling made me give a glance towards the 
thick beech screen on the opposite side of the path, and I found myself 
face to face with a roebuck just drawing back to made his spring across 
the ride. I do not know which was the most astonished ; but he hesitated 
for a moment, and that moment was his undoing. The shot struck him 
like a ball in the forehead and tumbled him head over heels backwards 
into the cover, stone dead. , 

I had hardly reloaded when another roe bounded across the ravine to my 
left, not quick enough however to escape the contents of both barrels, 
which struck her in the head and side, and killed her as instantly as her 


partner. 

A few minutes after the drivers came straggling up, hot and tired, and 
our little party being got together, and a few jokes exchanged in good 
fellowship with our bullet-driving friend, we were all only too glad to 
troop off, following our lengthening shadows towards our airy breakfast 
parlour under the flat-topped apple tree. 

We had a fair show of game considering all things. Eight or ten brace 
of partridge, half a dozen squirrels, one fox, three roe, black-birds and 
thrashes innumerable; a leash or two of hares, and a beater winged, but 
not bagged. All the game exvepting the roe, which were taken by the 
foresters, was sold by a species of auction, like the fish on Hastings beach. 
A glass or two of wine went round, and as the last rays of the setting sun 
were peering over the purple peaks of the Eifel our — y broke up, 
scattering in little companies of twos and threes towards homes. The 
light smoke of their pipes streaming steadily up in the calm evening air, 
and the chorusses of their songs coming faiatly towards us long after the 
singers had faded in the darkness. Over the broad-backed stubbles my 
fat friend and myself trudged homewards in the bright moon-light, as 
tired, gentle reader, as you must be by this time, but with dowbtless more 
agreeable impressions than you are likely to have ofour day’s shooting in 
Germany. 





NERVE AND SENSITIVENESS. 


Those who remember the fund of humour possessed by the late Dr. John 
Macintosh of Edinburgh, so eminent for his professional knowledge, will 
alone be able to conceive the charm which he threw around such anec- 
dotes as the following, introduced by Him in rich profusion, both into his 
private conversation and into his medical jectures to his pupils. In the 
latter case, he always contrived to make them illustrate and enforce some 
point of practical interest to his hearers. 

Speaking of the amount of physical pain which man is capable of en- 
during, and of instances of constancy under such trials, Dr. Macintosh 
used to say that one case had come under his own notice, which seemed to 
him scarcely to have a parallel in all the annals of “Greek and Roman 
fame.’’ Dr. Macintosh had served with our armies abroad in the capacity 
of regimental surgeon. ‘‘ We chanced on one occasion,”’ said he, “ to be 
stationed in country quarters, at a place affording considerable opportu- 
nities for our enjoyment of the sports of the field. These opportunities 
were not let slip. All the officers of our regiment contrived to furnish 
themselves with horses, and away we set to the fields, to rouse up the fox, 
wild-boar, or anything that came in our way, being perfectly regardless 
what the chase was, provided we had but the exercise and the excitement, 
The officers “ of ours” were all English,with the exception of a young ensign 
and myself, who were Scotsmen. Hence my story. 

“ We had not been long in the field, ere some prospect of game caused 
us to put our steeds to their mettle. They were awkward brutes, and per- 
haps we, being of a foot corps, were awkward, or, at least, not freshly- 
practised riders. However this may be, it so happened that my young 
countryman, to whom I have alluded, got aserioustumble. It took place 
in sight of the whole party, and, as he was very generally liked, they came 
toa pause almost to a man, and crowded round him. I was soon at the 
spot with the rest. From the appearance of the sufferer, and his involun- 
tary movements and writhings, it was plain, not only to my own practised 

eé, but to every one present, that his shoulder was dislocated. ‘ Here is 

doctor!’ cried a dozen voices ; ‘take off his cout!’ I, myself, without 
thinking for a moment of being refused. also begged him to allow me to 
assist him in getting his coat off. To the surprise of all of us. he drew 
back, and said firmly: ‘ No! there is nothing the matter. I will have it 
looked to afterwards, but not now, It is but a bruise at most.’ The posi- 
tion of the injured limb, sticking out angularly from the side, and the 
depression above, convinced myself that this was nonsense, and that a dis- 
location downwards into the armpit had been the consequence of the fall 
upon the shoulder. Even the others saw, and were persuaded of this fact ; 
and the involuntary writhings of the sufferer, with the large drops of per- 
spiration upou his brow, confirmed every one in the conviction. ‘My dear 
fellow,’ was the general and kindly cry, ‘ the thing will grow worse and 
worse, and your pain will be doubled by delay.’ I, also, as became m 
place was earnest in my entreaty that he should allow me to undress on 
examine the arm. He thanked us for our kindness, but his answer was 
still “ No;” and our reiterated entreaties could not move him one whit from 
by se ofl ; 

‘ We were naturally all surprised, and tly surprised. by bis conduct. 
But there seemed no help for it. and the fea 0 the officers Slowly betook 
themselves to their horses, in order to resume their route. I, the most as- 
tonished man of the whole, as being the best assured of what had taken 
place, was the last to turn my steed. I had not mounted, and had just 
wheeled round to cast a last glance at my countryman, when « peculiar 
look and motion of his hand caught my attention, I stopped, allowed 
the rest to ride , and then walked up to him. : 

“Now,” said he, * I will allow you to look at my arm. You are my 
countryman; these are all English ; and I have an eruptive affection on 
my arm which I would not betray to any one butacountryman. You 
know how vile our beds have been for three or four nights. In conse- 
quence of sleeping in them, it strikes me, I have received an affection 
which appeared yesterday on my arms, and which has spread so rapidly, 
that I have not yet bad time to speak to you. I was about to do so, how- 
ever, this very evening. You know the paltry scandal against our coun- 
try about eruptions of this kind. Our sneasmatto—gorl Slows as they 
are—might have pitied and sympathised with me just now, but we should 


have had no end to their jocularity. No, no! I would go with my arm | 
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dangling by my side all my days, ere the honour of old Scotland should 
be tarnished in me!” 

“TI could not help admiring the noble young fellow, fantastical in some 
respects as his uct and notions here may have been, All the while, 
too, he was suffering a degree of torture with which few a pains are 
comparable—the torture of a violently dislocated joint. owever, I 
wasted no time in words, but immediately set about attempting his relief, 
for the perspiration was still pouring from his brow. Unfortunately, as- 
sistance was out of the question in the case ; we were alone. Nevertheless, 
I contrived to him, and directed him to lay himself down upon the 
ground on his at length. Hedidso. I then laid myself down by his 
side the reverse way, and, placing my foot in the armpit of the dislocated 
limb, I took hold of his hand. One pull and a firm push restored the limb 
to its place. He was afterwards able to walk home with me in comfort, 
and his cutaneous affection, a simple matter, was easily cured, freeing him 
from all risk of what he thought a disgraceful exposure in that way for the 
time coming. 

Such was the doctor’s Sar Would that many more of the good ones 
which he told were preserved also, and in an abler way! 


—— 


PRINCE ALBERT—DOES HE GOVERN? 


This article, extracted from a London paper, is somewhat long for our | quite 


columns ; but it is extremely clever, and cannot in fairness be curtailed. 

It is a great advantage to an lish politician not to be an English- 
man. Airae philosopher cannot be a pati; for patiotinn, if your 
country is a little one, is only biality. A a is a charac- 
ter not often attained ; for to the other requisite accidents of birth, vari- 
ous race on and on maternal side, and descent upon a land which 
is the land neither of the father nor of the mother, there to be super- 
added the ee ee poe a head — permits a philoso- 

ical temperamen erhaps ew is your only cosmopolitan; 
pee we have seen in the career of Mr. Disraeli in Great Britain ample evi 
dence of the advan it is to an ambitious man to be without a country 
he becomes the true citizen of the world—his genius expands with the con 
sciousness of an illimitable = for an audience ; and he sees all “ ques- 
tions” rightly, because questions are questions of humanity, and 
he sees them in their entirety. But there isa near approach to the cos- 
mopolitan frequently encountered ; in those cases where the native of one 
country becomes formally and naturally ted as a subject in another. 
Such is the position occupied by that ad le Prince who is consort to 
Queen Victoria ; and to that happy position is attributable hisremarkable 
success as an Eng tician. 

English statesmen, for the last hundred and 
much distinguished by the characteristics of When English 
kings owned the larger portion of France, En statesmanship had gran- 
deur and comprehensiveness ; and the tone of the talk of Normans had a 
magnificent universality about it. When the Tudors followed, and Hen 
the Eighth had to mancuvre for the behefit of Europe between Franc 
and Charles, it was noticeable that Wolsey and Cromwell had no narrow 
national prejudices, and that the cardinal, who was a conscientious man, 
loving God and pitying man, and who believed that the world could be 
blessed were he Pope, would have thought it not only not wrong, but his 
duty, to sacrifice o- if Charles would give him the triple tiara. 
When Elizabeth held England, and when the battle in Europe was between 
freedom of thought and slav of thought—between Protestantism and 
Popery—her statesmen were less Engli n than philosophers, and a 
Cecil or Essex thought it as much a matter of course to spend two or three 
millions of English money in destroying Philip in the Low Countries, as 
Sir William Molesworth thinks it advisable to spend half a million on a 
new metropolitan bridge, or as Lord Dudley Stuart would think it proper 
to send British troops to Hungary against Russia and Austria. Just be- 
fore, in Mary's time, excellent Englishmen desired to see England a Span- 
ish province, believing that a universal enlightened despotism would be 
best, however much their countrymen preferred parochiality to mankind. 
When the Charleses had relatives in the Palatinate, whom it was ouly de- 
cent to sustain, England enjoyed the rule of statesmen who took broad 
views of the usefulness of England in Europe ; and the second Charles cer- 
tainly did not conceal his opinion that it was his personal interest to back 
the policy of the Grand Monarque with the map of Europe: Charles hav- 
ing gota good deal out of insularity of mind by his travels. When Wil- 
liam of Orange got the English throne he proved a great man; and Mr. 
o himself has the advantage of a double country, admires 
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years, have been too 


Macaula 
William inordinately, because William sought England for the sake of the: 
Low Countries. When a Pretender was added to the political characters 


of Great Britain, British statesmen, of both sides, Loyalists, and Whigs, 
and. Hanoverians, were compelled ‘to sustain themselves by c ote ¢ : 
personal and dynastic friendships in Europe: and this aleot 

politicians, as was le in 


the intellects, and enlarged the ken, of our 

the philosophic tendencies, remarked -by Pope, of Bolingbroke, and the 
indifference of the great Marlborough, as remarked by everybody, as to 
whether the bribes sent to him were in French crowns or English guineas. 
But with Walpole began narrow-minded, insular statesmanship in Great 
Britain. The two first Georges tried to counteract the increasing tenden- 
cy not to look beyond strictly selfish English interests ; and occasionall 
they got a million or two spent, and a thousand or two killed, on behalf 
of Hanoverian interests. But England was deepening into a nation of 
hucksters ; and Walpole was sustained by them for keeping the peace in 
Europe, and bribing all the gentlemen of England (in Parliament) to be 
narrow-minded and selfish. Chatham, his real successor in power, was in- 
tensely an Englishman, and confessed his prejudices with the most amus- 
ing candour of a belief that he was a great man because he said he didn’t 
care for either French, or Prussian, or Austrian, or Spanish policy,—all 
he wanted to advance was English interests ; and undoubtedly this one- 
sided policy did increase the territory, and added to the practical force, of 
England as a belligerent against everybody. Hisson was a greater man; 
comprehended great causes ; and nobly spent about five hundred millions 
sterling (which is now represented by a national debt worthy of a ot 
empire) in suppressing that Corsican dynasty, which has been (in the shape 
of a double illegitimacy) lately revived in Paris. ‘ 

But Pits was the last of these far-seeing English statesmen ; and a very 
insular series succeeded him. Peel was the impersonation of the English 
spirit—the commercial t, which sneers at and doesn’t understand the 
grand politigue—that spirit so exuberant in the distinguished statesman, 
Mr. Cobden ; and indeed the greatest statesman in England in these days 
is a statesman who understands finance, Peel being Premier rather than 
Wellington for that reason, and Mr. Gladstone being preferred to Mr. 
Disraeli for no other reason. The complimont is sometimes paid to Lord 
Palmerston that he is above insularity of statesmanship, and is disposed 
to believe that the Russian system is a good system for Europe and the 
East ; but attentive study of that eminent personage does not warrant the 
belief that he is otherwise than humorously British, evidencing this in his 
famous remark, that he would sacrifice everything in Europe to the pro- 
motion of the comfort of a civis Britanicus ; in fact when he went down 
to his bureau in the evening, his first solicitude was how he can advance 
the interests of Jones, and his second, only how he might throw in an oc- 
casional fillip to the destinies of humanity. And if an English statesman 
who has passed his life in the Foreign Office cannot attain to a cosmopoli- 
tanism of view, what can we hope of that ill informed (on European affairs) 
set of gentlemen who succeed one another as Ministers in this enlightened 
pie oot / and whose completest acquaintance with the affairs of other 
countries is obtained by reading the clumsily written, but carefully incor- 
rect, correspondence of broken down men about town, who are sent to va- 
rious capitals of Europe by morning papers? Our statesmen are the Sir 
James Grahams and the Sir Charles Woods, and that class of minds ; and 
their capacity to take the European view in politics was illustrated by 
their hustings speeches at Carlisle and Halifax, where, though privy 
canncillors of a monarch in alliance with Louis Napoleon, they talked like 
tap-room British liberals about the blessings of constitutional liberty, and 
the villany of his Majesty the Emperor of the French in not instituting a 
House of Commons into which any patriot could buy his way. Our nar- 
row political system is furthermore deprived of the advantages which 
might be obtained by bringing in over clever diplomatists, who know the 
affairs and have adopted the views of other nations, and who occasionally 
let friendly royal allies pay their debts, to expand the statesmanship of the 
vehement British clerks who are right honourable rulers, and whose ac- 
quaintance with the continent s confined to a reminiscence that the plates 
are never hot in Raris. In our system it is necessary that a Minister 
should be an actor, and have a capacity to twaddle to order—* party gov- 
ernment” requiring oratory, and oratory requiring training ; and the re- 
sult is, that our Henry Buiwers, and Normanbys, and Redcliffes, who, by 
long residence abroad, lose healthily a vast awount of insular notions, are 
excluded from our home bureaux and Ministerial beuches. Even if they 
did get office, they would have to affect the Palmerstonian style, and be 
overwhelmingly parochial and patriotic ; or ifthey didn’t, they would be 
treated as Lord Malmesbury was treated—booted from the Orkneys tothe 
Isle of Wight, because he wished to be frieudly with Louis Napoleon ; or 





hooted as Lord Aberdeen bas been hooted, on the bare suspicion that he 
is enough of a sage to look beyond Bermondsey when he takes up a map. 
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If these views of the prevalent, perhaps because inevitable, tendencies 
of British statesmanship are correct, it will readily be admitted that our 
imperial polity could not but benefit from the accession of Prinee Albert 
to a sbare in the British Throne. It is true that 
British blood in her veins ; but the Duke of Kent was 
without @ policy in politics ; the Duchess of Kent did aoa eee, Ati 
family with @ cause, and was of a character which inclined her to 
tic virtues : and her Majesty bad the misfortune to be educated by a: man 
who Bae power without a plan, who had no domestic or commercial 
policy, assuredly knew as little of foreign policy as Lord 
could help ; and Lord Melbourne had never the energy—which Lord 
Russell subsequently displayed—to conspire against Lord Pa 
Her Majesty, besides, was educated in England, and saw little of the elass 
who could have taught a young Queen, that us there was no policy at 
home to look after, the affairs of Europe might be worth ber attention. 
Had she married an Englishman, as her Majesty’s parochial subjects would 
have desired, the Bermondsey foreign policy was the inevitable 
policy of this country ; and even islanders. who are loyal, would not 
gladly have seen the English monarehy exeluded from the of 


ngs—the “ solidarity” which is the we 
ties. From such a fate—the fate most perfect of all—that of dynas- 


t of bein ounced bourgeois val- 
gar, the ne ny was saved by Prinee Albert. Perhaps he bas not 
succeed mpressing our public men—and wise’ 
pears to think lenguepete our public men quite as effective as ples oaling 
to our public—with the full conception of the blague of the Bermondsey 
policy : but it isevident that he has done much , and that he has 
wimed at = Leona — ety oe réle of 
Tg ambitioned . 
It is said very ps pe = te “ What Imirabte toes nae 
Prince Albert in not ling in politics!” That is the rema 
lishmen ; for when they think of politics, they think of the press oak. 4 
the cab-act, and the enfranchisement of Peddlington. Prince 
Albert, like William the Third, thinks that Englishmen are fully equal to 
tax Bermondsey ; and he does not take any interest in, and does not in- 
terfere io, the arrangements which are made by a Mr. Walpole or a Sir 
William Molesworth, with regard to militia franchises and huts of Ann 
Hickses. In these respects we do not want the statesmanship of his Royal 
Highness, and we should have quarrelled with him had he not let us go- 
vern ourselves, through the means of the governing classes, in our own 
way. But we did want the influence of a clever, widely-informed, +ym- 
friendly, but not exclusively British mind, in regard to what is 
called “ foreign affairs,’ and that Seiiesien has been exercised, no doubt 
with excellent effects, by the Prince Consort. Exercised, no doubt, indi- 


, but not less completely. We are ing no impertinence, and 
Out that fact. That her Meiesty to 


i 


unconstitutional in pointing. 

enough to take an interest in what the governing classes do for us, 
other parts of , Was proved, to our national gratification, on the 
occasion of the quarrel between those distinguished statesmen, Lord Jobn 
Russell and Lord Palmerston, when it was unreservedly mentioned to the 
House of Commons by the form r , that his Queen made it a 
rule to see every despatch of the Foreign Secre before it could be for- 
warded to its destination. And the ha; piness of her Majesty’s married 
life is so delightfully patent—her exa in being happy is, indeed, so 
urged on her subjects—that it would be affectation to express 
a doubt but that His Royal Highness’s counsel is often sought, and often 
adopted. - Let us, at least, hope and be grateful, that it isso. Let us only 
imagine what might have been the intensity of the Bermondsey policy at 

the time when the Earl of Granville, an eminently nice and 
promising young man, was promoted (via the Board of Trade) the 
Mastership of the Buckhounds, to the direction of the power of Great Bri- 
tain at the Foreign Office. Notoriously, indeed, the appointment of that 
amiable, but not astonishing, nobleman, was only excused by the govern- 
ing classes—-though it was admitted that he spoke very good French—on 
the ground that he was a friend of the Prince Consort’s, in his confidence, 
having been his chief ally and instrument in the direction of the Great 
Exhibition, and that, c uently, his Royal Highness would us 
from the ible errors of inexperienced but well-intentioned son of 
that “ talented” diplomatist, and obsequious ambassador, the first Earl of 


“*Pringe “Albert bas not only the 

rt bas not on advan of being a forei tleman 
e in life as an English politician, bat he has epbrconnt Sorenthge 
of a policy. King ld may have instituted this policy, but 
the head of the family, and the leader in that policy, is unquestionably 
his Royal Highness. This chieftainship his Royal Highness owes, in the 
first place, to his position in this country, but, in the next place, to his in- 
tellect—one of the most shed, most refined, and most 





of the age. This policy is 
for the 


80; very 

ed, for to the English mind Coburg policy” 
—conveys a pl gly safe, because indefinite idea. The Coburgs are an 
extraordinary family ; you cannot trace them forty years back as promi- 
nent historical personages, yet in 1853 they are the most powerful famil 
in Europe. A Coburg married the heiress to the English throne, om | 
when she died, another a married the actual English Queen. A 
Coburg married the Queen of Portugal; a Coburg only narrowly missed 
—Louis Philippe was a very clever man—the Spanish Queen ; a Coburg 
was the other day ready for that throne of Greece (which a Coburg once 
declined), if the Bavarian had disappeared ; a Coburg has the throne. of 
Belgium, and as King of Belgium, has bad great power in England and 
France—in England, because he was the uncle of the Queen: in France, 
because he was son-in-law of the King; a Coburg—the son of the King 
Leopold—bas just married an Austrian Archduchess. France being lost, 
King Leopold seeks German alliances, It isa Coburg plan that the future 
Queen of Prussia shall be a Princess Royal of England, and it is ascertain, 
as things human can be, that daughters of Prince Albert will be sovereign 
ladies, in great abundance, on German thrones, great and small. Hence 
a family “solidarity,” great now, increasing with every year, and an ob- 
vious dynastic policy. At any rate, obvious fulness of knowledge on the 
part of Prince Albert of all the Court movements of Europe, obvious ex- 
tensive sympathies, obvious breadth of view ; and the value of Prince Al- 
bert as a directing statesman in Great Britain, is, consequently, incaleu- 
lable. This paper is written to put his position and his services in 
the point of view in which we may comprehend him, and be grateful to 
him. 

This power for good, and the influence which he possesses, were not ob- 
tained in a day, and merely because of his station ; he by de- 
grees, and he succeeded because he proved ability. Ten years ago, he 
was not a man to excite muck respectful deference among the men of our 
governing Classes ; to-day he is stronger than any one of them— 
in position—stronger in popularity. Prince Albert is probably the most 
popular man in this country ; and it is a fact all the more remarkable that 
the popularity has been obtained by bis discovery that the who 
firmly believed that they were long ago an enlightened nation, are barba- 
rians in art, and in all the more delicate cultures of civilization! Asa 
foreigner, be is enabled to detect and to counteract the y policy ; 
as a foreigner, in the same way he could see the coarseness, and t vul- 
garity, and the issularity, of our art manufactures, What tact, what con- 
summate cleverness, must he have displayed while engaged—and he has 
been some years at it—in convincing us that we were uncouth and igno- 
rant. Clearly, he thinks that though he cannot gratify that passion for 
power incidental to his birth, and station, and character of mind, in con- 
trolling Sir William Molesworth in Bermondsey, or Mr. James Wilson at 
the Treasury, there is consolation and on in the creation ofa 
Ministry of Public Instraction—the office which he officiously holds, and 
hold with honour. He is revolutionising ‘our art manufacturers; he is 
teaching a clumsy people to love pew as well as strength; to admire 
symmetry as well as power ; and he is revolutionising the darkened popular 
mind without giving offence--nay. at the same time becoming the most 
popular man in England! Such a man must be a great man. 

And such a man—may he not be exhibiting equal art, tact, and patience, 
in premiry Fe Bermondsey policy,—in instituting a foreign policy for 
England ? Let us bope that bis foreign policy is as beneficent as his do- 
mestic policy : we caanot doubt that it is artistic. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END, OR THE END OF THE 
BEGINNING. 


The Electric Telegraph has brought us by way of Berlin the news for 
which all Europe was impatiently waiting. Tue or Russia Has 
REJECTED THE TURKISH MODIFICATIONS OF THE NOTE WHICH HE HAD AC- 
CEPTED AT THE SUGGESTION oF THE Four Powgrs. An answer in this 
sense had been despatched from St. Petersburg to Vienna on the 7th inst., 
but we are told nothing of that answer, whether the rejection was “ pure 
and simple,” or whether reasons for the rejection were stated which would 
necessarily lead to further negotiation. The Emperor himself was to pro- 
ceed at once to Warsaw, where we shall probably very soon bear of his 
arrival ; and on the 23d of this monta he is to meet the Emperor of Aus- 
tria at Olmutz. 








Considerable importance is attached by the statesmen of Russia and of 
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Germany to this Imperial progress, and the Emperor Nicholas has even 


postponed his inte visit to Odessa and Se 1, the scene of his 
warlike preparations, in order to approach nearer to the Austrian domi- 
nions, the scene of the diplomatic conferences which have up to this moment 
held in cneck the schemes of his ambition. It is easy to discover the 
causes of this move, and it may turn out to be an im nt incident ia 
the course of events. The resistance of the Turkish Ministers to Prince 
Menschikoff’s Note and to the last proposition of the Conference of Vienna 
was probably less surprising to the ror Nicholas than the firm and 
independent language be has heard in the last few months from the Cabi- 


net of Vienna. Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, on whom the recollection of 


ed, utions to Russia sat like a painful and 
to exclaim, “ I will one day astonish the world by my huge ingrati- 
tude ;”’ and, had he lived to on the affairs of the empire in the 
proud and resolute spirit he manifested during his brief administration, he 


burden, was often 


would soon have shaken off all subserviency to Russia and taken the lead 
in the policy of Central Europe. His successors are men of inferior 
energy, but they have shown throughout this crisis of the Eastern question 
ey are resolved and prepared to support the independent policy of 
their country without any compromise to foreign influences, and they have 
spleasure from. the Emperor Nicholas 
which is, after all, one of the best compliments a Minister can earn from a 
The barrier which has most powerfully contributed 
up to this time to arrest the policy of Russia has been the close union of 


that 
accordiugly incurred an amount of di 
foreign Sovereign. 


the four other great Powers. The Emperor of Russia has so entirely 
failed in deluding Austria and Prussia as to the nature of his operations, 
or in winning their assent to his ag ons, that one of the very last com- 
munications made to him by M. de Buaol, the Austrian Minister, was a re- 
quest that he would name a day for the evacuation of the Principalities ; 
and, although it has sometimes been said that the price of the Russian 
intervention in Hungary in 1849 was a secret treaty which made Austria 
dependent on the will of her powerful neighbour, nothing in the recent 
conduct or relations of the two Powers seems to confirm that assertion, 
and we hope that Austria will still have the spirit to show that itis wholly 
unfounded. / 

Under these circumstances, the Emperor Nicholas rests the influence he 
hopes to exercise over the policy of the Austrian Cabinet on one point— 
namely, his personal ascendancy over the young Emperor Francis Joseph ; 
and it is evident that the approaching visit to Olmutz is intended to de- 
tach the head of the Austrian monareby from the traditional policy of his 
empire, and from the counsels of his western allies. These Imperial in 
terviews have constantly been a favourite diplomatic resource of succes- 
sive Russian Sovereigns from Tilsit downwards, and the Emperor Nicholas 
is perfectly qualified to play his part in them with consummnate ability. 
No man ever knew better how to give to an unscrupulous policy an air of 
chivalrous disinterestedness, or to justify actions that admit of no earthly 
excuse by an appeal to the transcendental rights of irresponsible power. 
Such language and such artifices come with additional weight when they 
are employed by a Sovereign who has occupied one of the loftiest thrones 
of Europe fr more than a quarter of a century, and are addressed to a 
Prince who is still on the threshold of his life and his reign. The inter- 
view, therefore, which the Emperor of Austria will shortly be called upon 
to hold is one of no common moment to himself and to his people. He 
will find himself face to face with the traditional policy of Russia, which 
has been dissembled or suspended for the last few years from other causes. 
Perhaps the gravity of this conjuncture in the affairs of Europe will be in- 
creased by the ardour for war which has been manifested by a party in 
the Turkish Councils and the Turkish army ; and the necessity of taking 

t decidedly with one side or the other in this impending conflict will 

urged upon the youthful Sovereign. Territorial advantages have ere 
this been held out by Russia to foreign States on similar occasions, and 
nothing will be omitted that may stimulate cupidity or ambition. The 
Emperor ot Austria enters upon this passage of his life almost untried. 
But he bas firmness, capacity, and a life before him ; and the result of this 
conference may to a great extent decide his fate for independence or for 
dishonour. 

The geographical position of Austria givesher an influence and an inter- 
est which no other Power can possess in the regions of the Lower Danube 
and the provinces south of that stream. As long as she remains determined 
to prevent the inroads of northern armies beyond that barrier the Turk- 
ish Empire cannot be overrun, for she takes in flank the whole power of 
the invader. But if Austria, faithless to her traditional policy and her 

manent interests, ever allows herself to participate in projects hostile 

to the independence of those countries, she removes the barrier of the 
East, and no direct interterence of other States could rescue those coun- 
tries from invasion by the two greatest military monarchies of the con- 
tinent. She might gain Bosnia and the Herzegowina—a slender compen- 
gation for the extension Russia would acquire ; but by the same rule her 
in Italy would be e to the utmost danger, and the peace 

of Europe would be at an end. 


authority, and the questions which have hitherto occupied us would as- 
sume a far wider importance. We trust, therefore, that with this great 
responsibility before him, the Emperor Francis Joseph will prove to Eu- 
rope that, whatever his personal relations with the Emperor Nicholas may 
be, the chief'Sovereign of Germany is the head of a race and of a nation 
whose independence is the first law of his politicalexistence. Germany is 
fond of asserting her unity and her strength -now is the time to prove 
them. The rule of duty for an Emperor of Austria is not to be gathered 
from the dread of France, or from the favours of Russia, or from the exam- 
le of England, but from the interests of that nation through which the 
Danube ows. That nation would have to bear all the burdens and hor- 
cors of war in a huoired shapes, That nation has power enough to throw 
a decided weight into the scale of »; and the most popular and pow- 
erful Sovereign of our time will be the Prince who shall convince the 


ple ot Germany that he 1s proof — the temptations and the perils of 


a Russian alliance.— Times Sep. 14. 





A GOOD CALL IN A GOOD CAUSE. 
These September days are passing away without a sufficient prepara- 
tion being made for that Ist of October which is to secure or close the 
t of the Midland Observatory. The facts of the case can hardly 
sufficiently known, or the matter would have been settled before this 
time. Mr. Lawson of Bath has made oue of those proposals which now 
and then refresh the sense of our commercial country, and do good far 
beyond their immediate object. He has offered £1,000 and his fine col- 
lection of astronomical instruments, if the sum of £10,000 can be raised, 
to found a Mid'aad Observatory, highly advantageous in regard to posi- 
tion. Mr. Lawson alleges his great age and infirm health as reasons for 
limiting the time within which people must make up their minds whether 
to accept or let slip this great i. The £10,000 must be made up by 
the Ist of October. When this month opened, the amount subscribed was 
between £3.000 and £4,000. We ought fo make haste and obtain the 
rest. The Wash nzton people, who amuse themselves with quizzing their 
fellow-citizens of all the States in tura, declare that the New Englanders, 
the veritable Yankees, do good by mania. A glorious mania this is, judg- 
ing by historical tokens, and one which we would not exchange for a 
close-fisted deliberation which would lose the object. When it was first 
announced that the number of blind people in the United States exceeded 
eight thousand, a citizen of Boston offered a noble mansion and outbuild- 
ings for a Blind Asylum an:! School, on condition of funds sufficient for 
its support being raised within a certain time. Within one month, up- 
wards of 50,000 dollars were raised ; and the iastiution is now the best of 
its kind in the world. Admirable as such benevolent foundations may be, 
it will not be disputed that scientific institutions are of a yet higher 
order of social importance. It will be admitted that, supposing prudence 
in the management—supposing the arrangements to be adequate to the 
object—no money can have so noble a destination az in the advancement 


_ of science. 


Tn this case, the arrangements are approved by scientific men, whose 
opinion is our best guidance. The site + eg is Nottingham. The situ- 
ation of N is central, not only with regard to our other observa- 
tories; and this would be, in both ways, an advantage for the verification 
of our national survey. From circumstances, the atmosphere is 
clearer there than in perhaps any other part of England. Standing on its 
isolated rock, which Colonel Hutchinson held so faithfully, and comman- 
ding the wide-spread Trent meadows, with fewer smoky chimneys than 

' any other maoutacturig town, it sees more of the stars than is common in 
our misty island : and from its position, halfway between two seas, with 

on the east. and the hills within ken on the west, it is the very sta- 
tion for observation of meteorological effects as determined by the inci- 
dents of the earth’s surfuce. 
We have, as a people, appropriated considerable sums to the establish- 
‘ment of observatories 


The decision of Austria’ may ward off 
the impending catastrophe, sud accelerate the restoration of peace, if it be 
disturbed, provided she remains firm to the principles of the other Powers ; 
bat, if any cause whatever should induce her toswerve from the course she 
has hitherto fullowed, the joint resolutions of Europe would have lost their 





disputed crackling amidst the polar silence, and then sending us their 
scientific news. Under the brilliant tropical skies there are Germans and 
Frenchmen using the glorious opportunities of stellar observation, adding 
new items to the ever-lengthening catalogue of stars. And here and there, 
through all the zones, there are Englishmen, noting atmospheric changes, 
day and night, with labour and patience, for the sake of humbly contri- 
buting a few facts to the mass from which our future meterological theory 
is to arise. While all this is going on, while the task is as unceasing as 
the motion of the earth itself; while the scientific patience is as inexhaus- 
tible as the elements on which it is at work ; here is within our very 

an apparatus in aid of the great enterprise—a great gift to be secured oy 
little gifts from a fraction of the nation ; and the time is slipping by. 1 
it be let go? Shall we encounter the after-thoughts that must arise in 
such a case? , 

But, say some, meteorological science is so utterly obscure and uncer- 
tain, how are we to know that there will be any results? For astronomi- 
cal p some say there is provision enough already in England ; for 
meteorological purposes, we know, if we undertake the matter at all, 
there cannot be too widely-spread an apparatus ; but what does it all come 
to? How much more do we know than the Ancients of atmospheric causes 
and effects? It is very true that we are extremely backward in this 
branch of kgowledge ; and some philosophers say that, as far as prepara- 
tory observation goes, the old Augurs, with their intense study of the 
thunder and its signs and consequences, probably knew more than we do ; 
and the same with the rain-bringers of the East, and with all who connect- 
ed their religion immediately with the action of external nature. But 
there is the enormous difference in our favour, that we have learned— 
what those old mystery-men never dreamed of—that all phenomena are 
regulated by immutable natural laws. This is the firm ground on which 
to take our stand in proposing aid to Science, as in the present case. We 
know little of Meteorology, except that laws are involved in it which are 
within our reach by thought and toil, and which will certainly some day 
cast a flood of light over the whole domain which they rule. We want to 
understand those laws: first, because all high-class knowledge is in itself 
high-class blessing ; and next, because we want to improve the public 
health—we want to improve agriculture, and other arts that depend on 
atmospheric conditions ; and, again, because we know that, as in all cases 
of incipient knowledge, a rich store of blessings—new discoveries, new 
inventions, new advantages to body, mind, and fortunes for everybody— 
lies behind the curtain of ignorance that we want to draw. Now, here is 
the offer of aid—the offer of one more pulley for the raising of that cur- 
tain ; and it is not to be conceived that everybody will refuse to put a 
hand toit. We must have the Nottingham observations, to add to those 
that are coming in from nearly all the climates of the globe—most of 
them obtained at how much greater sacrifice! 

A secondary object of this noble gift is to promote the spread of scien- 
tific knowledge among all classes. For the sake of Nottingham, which 
has recently done so much for her own citizens, we hope that she will be 
aided in this latest project. Not very long ago, the old town was squeezed 
within its ancient bounds, legal powers being wanting to extend the 
limits ; and the health and morals of the citizens suffered accordingly. 
By the strenuous and expensive exertions of some of her cbief citizens, 
the legal circumvallation was thrown down; and now her streets are 
stretching out, her crowded alleys are cleared and aired, and a new breeze 
of health seems to be blowing through the town. She has had a noble 
present made to her inthe shape of an Arboretum. The gift of this ob- 
servatory ought not to be intercepted. It appears probable that the 
amount received by the Committee of the Lawson Observatory is from 
the citizens of Nottingham chiefly. If so, they have done all that it is fair 
to expect from them. The object is truly a national one, and ought to 
have such support as would make it a mere trifle to raise £6,000 before 
the Ist of October. On that day, Mr. Lawson withdraws or confers his 
gift. There is no time to lose.—London Daily News, Sept. 10. 








ABSOLUTE RELIGION. 


The Revd. Theodore Parker of Boston has, we believe, procured for 
himself an unenviable notoriety in parts of New England, inasmuch as he 
is, said to have almost defiled the grave of the late Daniel Webster, whilst 
preaching a funeral discourse on occasion of his death. The reverend 
gentleman. who certainly does not hold meekness to be a Christian virtue, 
has recently issued a volume, under the peculiar title of ‘Sermons of 
Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology.” It is thus welcomed by 
the Boston Evening Transcript. 


An old Scotch clergyman once commenced his sermon with these words: 
“ Saint Paul says, and I partly agree with him.’””—Mr. Parker is a clergy- 
man of this = He only partly agrees with any teacher, inspired or 
uninspired, who has appeared in the world; and scouts all authority 
which does not commend itself to his individual heart and reason.. He 
calls the facts, sentiments and ideas he bas himself collected, experienced 
and excogitated, by the name of Absolute Religion, and then directs the 
whole artillery of his logic, learning, sarcasm and eloquence against those 
who observe, feel and think differently. Now, if religious truth be thus 
simply subjective,—if there be no objective standard by which the activity 
of the individual mind is to be tried,—then the widest toleration becomes 
the truest wisdom, and “ Every Man his own Absolute Religion” should 
be a maxim to extinguish controversy and silence sarcasm. 

But Mr. Parker has little patience with the religious beliefs which meet 
the individual wants and embody the individual experience of others. 
They disagree with his absolute religion, and language breaks down in his 
attempts to express his contempt, pity or disgust at their feeble or knavish 
misconceptions of religion. He, at least, should treat with delicacy and 
kindness his unfortunate brethren, who with the same rights to absolutism 
in their truth, have only achieved a relative and debateable verity. The 
fact is, that Mr. Parker thinks he has grasped truths which are impersonal ; 
truths which it is an impertinence in any individual to deny ; and he thus 
assails dissent as furiously as any established church in the world. The 
volume, in some portions, reminds us of the satirical maxim of Emerson : 
“ Difference from me is the measure of absurdity.”” As regards ourselves 
we would reject any religion which came to us in so offensively authorita- 
tive a form as this absolute religion of Mr. Parker. There is positive per- 
secution in his invective,and we feel twinges of pain while he roasts us in 
the fire of his rhetoric and torments us on the rack of his scorn. 

Mr. Parker is a philanthropist ; he inculcates love of humanity, and 
hatred of all creeds, institutions and persons who oppose the in- 
terests of humanity ; yet his uncompromising, wide-sweeping censures of 
persons and things leave a very small portion of concrete humanity un- 
touched. The individuals composing the human race are, unconsciously 
to himself, represented in his pages misanthropically rather than philan- 
thropically. He makes us kindle with enthusiasm for the race, and most 
cordially dislike the Browns and 'l'hompsons of which the race is composed. 
Indeed, if his words are to be taken literally, we (not the Transcript, but 
the race,) are little better than idiots and Yahoos. Mr. Parker to be sure, 
tells us that he still hopes and loves. but he musi excuse his readers if 
they take the more reasonable view of the matter, and despair and hate. 
If his statements of the “ exceeding sinfulness of the sin’’ of men be rigid- 
ly exact, then the sooner men go into moral bankruptcy and assign their 
spiritual effects to the Powers of Darkness, to pay their debts to the devil, 
the better it will be for all parties. But we suppose that Mr. Parker’s 
language stands for sentiments and ideas in his own mind, different from 
those it is calculated to convey to others. 

Mr. Parker’s treatment of the short-comings of professing Christians re- 
minds us of the critic, who had conceived, in his own opinion, the perfect 
idea of a drama, and asserted that there were no dramatist in English li- 
terature. Sha was mentioned. “Pooh!” was the reply, “ he’s 
worse than any of ’em.” Mr. Parker must know that, from the very 
nature of the human mind, the doctrinal portion of religion is more likel 
to be intensely conceived than its ethical go te to be strictly cheyed. 
Faith and Reason dart to the goal to which Will painfu'ly hobbles. “Be- 
sides, Christianity is by far the best thing in the world, and if, as now 
organised in men and institutions, it endorses popular vices and crimes, 
and if this proclivity to cowardice is about the same in the voluntary con- 
gregations of America as in the established churches in Europe, there 
would seem to be no hope. The human race is a mistake, and philan- 
thropy a delusion. ‘ 

But we admit that it is a little ridiculous to skirmish, in a newspaper 
article, against a book like the present, which opens the whole question of 
religion, in all its historical and psychological bearings. We simply in- 
tended to indicate that in the practical application of Mr. Parker's abso- 
lute religion there is a touch of Mephistopbelean scorn. The volume,as a 
whole, bears the impress of a brave, sturdy, vigorous, earnest man, with 
great command of expressive language and large reach of learned allusion, 
| and abundantly gifted with resources of wit, eloquence, erudition, and in- 

tellect. The heresies are the heresies of a mar who trusts undoubtedly to 








in different parts of the globe ; aud other nations | his own conceptions of truth, and moves in straight lines from premises in 


have done the same. High up among ice an/l snows, there are the Rus- | his own consiousness to conclusions which affect the stability of churches, 


sians watching the Aurora 


the night, listening for its’ states, and societies. 


Few persons can read the book without finding themselves soundly 
berated. As regards ourselves we confess to have had our own knuckles 
rapped and ears boxed repeatedly, in the execution of our duty as journal- 
ists to explore the contents of the volume. Our consolation was, that but 
few of our fellow beings seemed to fare mnch better. 
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THE KOSZTA CASE; THE U.S. “PLATFORM.” 


Annexed are the concluding paragraphs of Mr. Marcy’s letter to Mr. 
Hulsemann, 


It has as deep an interest and as anxious a desire to maintain interna- 
tional relations of friendship and peace as any of the European powers, 
and will do as much as any of them for pa tranquillity. The rules for 
its own guidance and for the conduct of its agents abroad have that end 
especially in view. 

On entering upon the duties of his office, the President announced the 
policy which would be observed by this Government in its Foreign inter- 
course, We have nothing in our history or position. We have everythin 
to beckon us to the cultivation of relations of peace and amity with al 
nations. Purposes, therefore, at once just and pacific will be significantly 
marked in the conduct of our Foreign Affairs. There need be no appre- 
hensions of a departure from that course. 

In pursuance of this policy the public agents of the Government abroad 
are under instructions to respect the rights of all nations, and any devia- 
tion from that course would be promptly disavowed, and proper reparation 
made for any injury or insult which they might offer to a friendly power. 

The application made by Austria to the principal powers of Europe to 
warn and admonish the United States in regard to the conduct of their 
agents on the occasion before mentioned, implies that this Government 
has adopted and is acting on some principle hitherto unknown to the law 
of nations and dangerous to public tranquillity. 

The communications to the Government, in compliance with this appeal, 
though respectfully made, and doubtless well intended, imply a dletrusi 
of its good faith and fair intentions. 

The undersigned is confident, that after due consideration of the views 
here taken of the affair at Smyrna, those powers which have been so prompt 
to censure, will be equally prompt to correct any precipitate judgment 
they may have formed in regard to it. 

e indulges the belief that after a full and fair examination, not mere- 
ly of a detached fact, but of the whole series of facts. they will be abun- 
dantly satisfied that the agents of this Government in that transaction 
have respected International Law and in no particular transgressed the 
restrictions imposed. 

The vindication of these agents is not placed upon any principle new to 
the International Code, or unknown in the practice of enlightened nations. 
These nations do not hesitate in the exercise of the right of protection to 
extend it to persons. Not always subject according to their municipal 
laws, who are clothed with their nationality, and in some instances they 
have carried this right of protection to limits which this Government would 
not venture, because it would not feel justified to approach, nor have any 
of these nations been disposed to abandon the exercise of this right, from 
a t mid apprehension that it might possibly bring them into an occasional 
collision with other powers. 

Is there anything in the character or condition of this Government 
which restricts it in the use of this right? A common inheritance to all 
with narrower limits than are allowed to othersin relation to international 
rights, the United States ask no more than has been conceded to others, and 
will not be contented with less. They put forth no new principles, but 
claim the full benefit of those which are established. Before closing this 
communication, the undersigned will briefly notice the complaint of Aus- 
tria against Captain Ingraham, for violating a neutral soil of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The right of Austria to call the United States to account for the acts of 
their agents affecting a sovereign territorial right of Turkey is not percei- 
ved ; and they do not acknowledge her right to require any explanation, 
If anything was done at Smyrna in derogation of its sovereignty to Tur- 
key this Government will give satisfactory explanation to the — 
when. he shall demand it ; and it has instructed its minister resident to 
make it known to him. He is the judge and the only rightful judge in this 
affair and the injured party too. He has investigated its merits, pronoun- 
ced judgment against Austria, and uitted the United States. Yet 
strange as it is, Austria has called the United States to an account for 
violating the sovereign territorial rights of the Emperor of Turkey. The 
conclusion at which the President has arrived, after a full examination of 
the transaction at Smyrna, and a respectful consideration of the views of 
the Austrian Government thereon, as presented in Mr. Hulsemman’s note, 
are, that Koszta, when seized and imprisoned, was invested with the na- 
tionality of the United States, and they had, therefore, the right, if they 
chose, to exercise it to extend their protection to him; that from Interna- 
tional law, the only law which can be rightfully appealed to for rules of 
action in this case. Austria could desire no authority to obstruct, or in- 
terfere with the United States in the exercise of this right in effecting the 
liberation of Koszta, and that Capt. Ingraham’s interposition for his re- 
lease was, under the peculiar and extraordinary circumstances of the case, 
right and proper. 

These conclusions indicate to Mr. Hulsemann the answer which the un- 
dersigned is instructed by the President to make to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, to the demand presented in Mr. Hulsemann’s note. The President 
does not see sufficient cause for disavowing the acts of the American 
agents which are complained of by Austria. Her claim for satisfaction 
on that count, has been carefully considered, and is respectfully declined. 

Being convinced that the seizure and imprisonment of Koszta were ille- 
gal and unjustifiable, the President also declines to give-his consent to his 
delivery to the Consul General of Austria at Smyrna, but after a full ex- 
amination of the case as herein presented, he has instructed the undersign- 
ed to communicate to Mr. Hulsemann his confident expectation that the 
Emperor of Austria will take proper measures to cause Martin Koszta to 
be restored to the same condition he was in before he was seized in the 
streets of Smyrna, on the 21st of June last. 





Tae YELLOW Fever ar Bermupa.—The disease first made its appear- 
ance at St. George’s about the 20th August ; and, down to the 25th Sep- 
tember, when our informant left. there had been about 300 deaths on that 
Island, out of a population of 2,400, including the military. Among the 
victims was Governor Philpotts, (brother of the Bishop of Exeter,) who 
died, Sept. 18th, naming Col. Robe as his successor. A few days after- 
wards, Col. Robe also died. The 56th regiment, comprising 423 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, lost 84 men, including four officers ; also 
26 women and children, attached to the regiment. Many of the soldiers 
had been interred without coffins, and in some cases, as many as ten had 
been deposited in one grave.—The foreign population at St. George’s, al- 
most without exception, had been down with the fever, and many of them 
had died. including the American Consul, J. W. Howden, Kxq. We learn 
that Mr. H. was far gone with consumption, and could not have long sur- 
vived, even if the yellow fever had spared him.—None of the officers had 
been buried with military honours except Mr. Tapp, of the Ordnance. 
Capt. Hare, whose death is recorded, had been married only about a year. 
Mr. Haughton was a Canadian. Very few of the old residents had died, 
and very few negroes. Nothing could exceed the attention of the inha- 
bitants to the sick, especially the ladies. The physicians were also very 
assiduous,—several having been drawn from Hamilton, and employed at 
five guineas a day, from the public chest. Several of them had been sick, 
but none of them had fallen, except Assistant Surgeon Lawson, of the 
army. Business was almost entirely suspended at St. George’s ; death 
and the grave were the absorbing topics. 

On the “— that our informant left, he heard of the death of Capt. 
Woodhouse of the pee gu also that Lieut. Gratorex was very low, and 
that the brother of Lord Dover (the Hon. Mr. Ellis) had been attacked. 
The ravages of the destroyer deterred the market people from coming to 
St. George’s,—in consequence of which, such a thing as a piece of meat 
had become a great rarity. 

It is a singular fact that, notwithstanding the prevalence of the yellow 
fever at St. George’s, it had not passed the boundaries of that small island, 
which is about three miles long, and one and a half broad; and it was 
confidently hoped that the other islands would be exempt from the cala- 
mity. Even at St. George’s, the disease was abating when the Merlin 
left.--Journal of Commerce. 





NAPIER AND THE INDIAN Sworpsman.—We give an anecdote illustra- 
tive of the unparalleled dexterity of the Indians with the sword, as well 
as of Napier’s simplicity of character. After the Indian battles, on one 
occasion a famous juggler visited the camp, and performed his feats before 
the General, his family, and staff. Among otker performances, this man 
cut in two with a stroke of his sword a lime or lemon placed in the hand 
of his assistant. Napier thought there was some collusion between the 





juggler and his retainer. To divide by a sweep of the sword on a man’s 
hand so small an object without touching the flesh he believed to be im- 
possible, though a similar incident is related by Scott in bis romance of 
| the Talisman. To determine the point, the General offered his own hand 
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ment, and he stretched out hisright arm. The juggler look- 
ed attentively at the hand, and said he would not make the trial. “I 
thought I would find y !” exclaimed ay wee “ But stop” added the 
other, “let me see your left hand.” The left hand was submited, and the 
man then said mp f ‘, f you will hold your arm steady I will perform 
the feat.” “ But w e left hand and not the right ?” “Because the 
right hand is hollow in the centre, and there is a risk of cutting off the 
thumb ; the left is high, and the danger will be less.” Napier was startled. 
“J got frightened,” he said “ I saw it wasan actual feat of delicate sword- 
manship, and if I had not abused the man as I did before my staff, and 
challenged him to the trial, I honestly acknowledge I would have retired 
from the encounter. However, I put the lime on my hand, and held out 
my arm steadily. The juggler balanced himself, and with a swift stroke 
cut the lime in two pieces. I felt the edge of the sword on my hand as if 
a cold thread had been drawn across it ; and so much (he added) for the 
brave swordsmen of India, whom our fine fellows defeated at Meanee. 
This anecdote is certainly a proof of the sincerity of an honest mind, 
ready to acknowledge error, and of bravery and calmness in expiating 
that error.-- Globe. 


Fant or tue Rrvers Derrorr, NtaGara AND St. LawrENcE.—A cor- 
respondent of the Ohio State Journal has taken the trouble to ascertain 
from the Canadian Engineer of Public Works, the fllewing porionlare 
relating to the fall from Lake St. Clair to tide water, and loc of the ca- 
nals along the line of the rivers. He finds, among other things that the 
St. Lawrence canals, known as the Williamsburg, Cornwall, Beauharaoie 
and Lachine canals, have 28 locks, a lockage of 204 feet, and a total rise 
of 221 feet between Montreal and Kingston, a distance of 179 miles; that 
the fall at Williamsburg is 20 feet, at Cornwall 49 feet, at Beauharnois 
84 feet and at Lachine 45 feet: that the Welland canal around Niagara 
Falls has 26 locks, with a lockage of 330 feet in 28 miles; that the dis- 
tance from Buffalo to Montreal is, by these canals, 369 miles ; that the 
rise from Lake Erie to Lake Huron is 30 feet, making a grand total in as- 
cent, between Montreal and Lake Huron, of 594 feet, in the distance of 
706 miles. 

The locks upon this improvement are generally, nine and eleven feet, 
though some are fourteen feet lift. The are 200 feet long and 45 feet wide, 
capable of receiving a vessel 170 feet long and 44 feet wide. It generally 
takes 15 minutes to pass a lock, and the vessels are 18 hours in going up 
to Ogdensburg, while they are only 9 hours in coming down. There is 
also an inland communication to Lake Huron up the Ottawa river, down 
the Rideau river to Kingston, up the river Trent to Rice Lake, thence 
locking up to Lake Balsam, 800 feet above tide water level, and thence by 
the Talbot River to Lake Simcoe, and by tbe Severn River to Lake Huron, 
a distance of 542 miles, through 156 locks, with a lockage of 1,367 feet. 
Few people in the States are aware of this route, or of the extent of the 
public works constructed in the Canadas by the Home Government.— 
Toronto Colonist. 


Wet Dore, New Brunswick Surp-sur_pers !—The clipper ship Marco 
Polo, Captain J. N, Forbes, arrived in the Mersey this morning from Mel- 
bourne, Australia, having made another remarkablerun. She sailed from 
Australia on the 10th of June at 5 p. m., and it is noted in the log that 
there was no accounts of the steamer Antelope, which sailed from Liver- 
poor five days previous to the Marco Polo, neither of the ship Earl of 
Charlemont, which sailed from Liverpool on the same day. The Marco 
Polo has brought about 40 cabin passengers, and £280,000 in golddust on 
freight. 

Tt will be recollected that the Marco Polo made her last voyage in five 
months and 21 days under favourable auspices ; the present voyage has 
been made in exactly six months under very unfavourable auspices, she 
having been detained five days in the ice, and 15 days by calms on the 
line ; but, for a ship to have made two voyages to Australia and back in 
10 days under 12 months is the most remarkable achievement ever record- 
ed in the annals of navigation —Capt. Forbes appeared on ’Change about 
1 o'clock, and met with a hearty welcome from all the merchants assem- 
bled. The cheering was long and loud.—Liverpool Letter, Sept. 13. 
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Tue Brirannia AND Menai Bripees.—A new neighbourhood is rapidly 
springing up inthe district in the immediate aes | of these far-famed 
structures, and, before many years have elapsed, a large populous town 
will have risenup. The price of land has advanced enormously, ground 
which four years ago realised 6d. a-yard being now worth 12s. A new 
hotel is about being erected between the bridges, and elegant villas are to 
be builtin the park which was so beautifully designed and laid out by Sir 
Joseph Paxton. It is said that the valuable estate of Treborth is also to 
be thrown into the market for the purpose of affording eligible building 
sites. This property lies between the structures, and will ultimately prove 
of great value. In the re pee of the city of Bangor the price of 
land had advanced amazingly, and such is the case all along the Chester 
and Holyhead line. 

Tue Batmorat Estates.—Great improvements bave been made on the 
Balmoral estates since last year ; the arable and pastoral lands have been 
brought into a highly promising state, while the hunting grounds and 
deer forest are in a fair way to become the best in Scotland. The moral 
and social wants of the tenantry have been especially cared for, the 
Queen having given command tnat the poorest families shall have the 
blessings of education secured to them, and their domestic wants fully 
supplied. The new palace begins to make some progress, but the con- 
tractor has three years to finish it, and it promises to be a very handsome 
building.—-Vorth British Daily Mail. . 








PERMANENT INK FOR THE Eve or Posterrry.—Until a better substitute 
can be found, I strongly recommend the universal use of Indian Ink in 
reparing all manuscripts intended to convey information to frture ages, 
t is well known that all the inks in common use are far inferior to those 
used by the ancients—that our modern inks soon become pale, and in the 
course of time almost if not entirely invisible. It is a patent fact, that 
Doomsday Book, after the lapse of nearly eight centuries, is in a much 
better state of preservation than the state papers of the period of our 
last two kings. The inks used by our forefathers, I believe, contained 
carbon ; and as that substance is the base of Indian ink, all documents 
prepared with it must, from the indestructible property of the carbon, re- 
main unchanged so long as they can be preserved from damp and other 
destroying influences; and I am not aware of any plan so likely to secure 
their preservation as that I have adopted.—Correspondent of the Builder. 





Tue Crops IN THE NORTH OF ScorLAND.—Harvest in the north of Scot- 
land is proceeding favourably. The weather has become dry and warm, 
and a great deal of corn has been cut. The oats are below an average 
crop, but the quality is very fine, and the deficiency will not be much felt. 
Turnips have recovered by the late rains, and are now in a very healthy 


-_ promising state. The potatocrop is most abundant, and quite free of 
isease, 


Tue CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE Nortu-WesteRN.—There is some misunder- 
standing afloat about the election of the Marquis of Chandos as Chairman 
of the London and North-Western Railway. We are able to rectify all 
blunders on the subject by saying that the noble lord has this week been 
chosen to that responsible post, and will begin his official duties on Mon- 
day. The marquis is young, but of great business habits.— Bucks Adver- 
tiser, Sept. 10. 

Scarcity IN THE Roman States.--The journals of the South announce 
that the Pope has ordered Baron Grazioli to purchase at Leghorn 140,000 
sacks of wheat in order to provide for the scarcity which is now felt in the 
Pontifical States, Part of this quantity which has been purchased by his 
Holiness out of his privy purse has arrived at Civita Vecchia. 


A Retic or Fernanno Cortez.—The Duke de Montpensier has just 
purchased the humble house which was inhabited by Fernando Cortes, at 
Castilleja de la Cuesta, near Seville. The Prince being desirous of trans- 
mitting to posterity what may be called a monument of Spanish national 
glory, is about to have the house repaired, without changing its form, so 
as to leave it just as it was inhabited by the illustrious Spaniard. 

EL 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


An official premium on matrimony is a novel institution. The Sheffield 
Times reports a uliar arrangement of a Board of Guardians in the 
neighbourhood. he school-mistress was engaged on the express under- 
standing that she was to be married to the schoolmaster !——Jenny Lind, 
now Madame Goldschmidt, has become a mother, having recently given 
birth to a son. We have not noticed a single ode on the occasion, running 
the round of the press ; nor do we find the bards of Gotham munificently 
tempted to write one.——Statistics are sometimes startling. It is said, 
and in print too, that since 1846, in Great Britain, the amount of letters 
posted has increased by 156,000 in the day ; and even since last December 
the inerease has been 33,000 per day. In 1841 the money orders of the 

- Post-office amounted but to £960,000; while in 1852 they swelled to no 
less than £9,400,000!!——The latest novelty in the way of pushing busi- 
ness is furnishing a man with a hat, and his own daguerrotype on the in- 
side of it. A hatter advertises to do so.—It is stated that Lord Londes- 
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borough has completed the of the Selby estate for £270,000 from 
the Hon. Mrs. Petre, widow of the Hon. E. Petre, of Selby. Mrs. Petre, 
who was left sole executrix to her husband, with the whole property at 
her own d , has taken the veil in France ; and the whole of her pro- 
perty will, of course, go to the funds of the nunnery which she has entered. 
——aAn advocate before the South bench of magistrates, the other day, 
said he had two witnesses in court in — of his client, and they wou 
be sure to speak the truth, for he had had no opportunity of commu- 
nicating with them.—A shark seven feet long, and weighing 140 pounds, 
has been caught, off the Eddystone light-house, in the British Channel_—— 
The Duke of Saxe Weimar bas ordered the Castle of the Wartburg, the 
scene of Luther’s retreat, to be decorated with ap riate paintings. 
——A marriage has been arranged to take place between Sir Francis 
Scott, Bart., and Miss Hartopp, member of an old Staffordshire family —— 
The Duke of Hamilton has sold his estates in Lancashire. They fetched 
about 32 years’ purchase, and the total sum was £329,800. he sales 
took place at Preston.——The concession of the Italian Opera at Paris 
has been granted for nine years to M. Ragani, well known in the Musical 
world, who is at present actively engaged in getting up a company. He 
has already secured Grisi and Mario for the first four months of his season, 
also Tamburini and Gardoni, and he is on terms with Alboni, who asks 
2,000f. per night. From this it appears that Grisi and Mario are not com- 
ing to New-York.——The value of our manufactures e to Aus- 
tralia, was, in 1850, £2,602,252; and in 1852, £4,222,250.——The direc- 
tion of the Grand Concerts of the Gewandhaus, at Leipzic, presided over by 
Mendelssohn up to the time of his death, has been offered to Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett. These concerts are considered the most famous in Germany. 
——At a sale by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, bair from the head and 
beard of Charles I,,sold for £5 2s. 6d. ; a lock of Newton’s hair, for 15s. ; 
and a drawing by Napoleon, when student at the Polytechnic, represent- 
ing an attack of artillery, for £6 12s——Lord Frederick Fitzroy, son to 
the Duke of Grafton, and brother to the Earl of Euston, is about to be 
married to Miss Wescombe, a wealthy heiress——We understand that 
the site fixed upon for the camp next year is the Vale of White Horse, in 
Berkshire.——One of the last acts of the late session isa law to extend 
the Public Libraries Act to Ireland and Scotland. Town councils and 
boroughs, the population of which exceed 10,000, can now adopt proceed- 
ings to establish public libraries and museums throughout the United 
Kingdom.——An expedition up the river Tchadda, the eastern branch of 
the Niger, is understood to have been decided upon by Government.—— 
It is not generally known that a sergeant of the 59th Regiment left, in the 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents., £1,228 for the benefit of soldiers’ children. 
His name was Thomas Hurford.——What between the rapid running of 
the Highland coaches and the extraordinary speed of railways, such is now 
the expeditious mode of transit that a hamper of grouse, killed among the 
Grampians on a Friday, was sold op the following day, at noon, in Lead- 
enhall market, London, at a high rate-——The Hon. F. Pakenham, brother 
to the Earl of Longford, is about to lead to the altar Miss Sophia Sykes, 
daughter to Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart——An old picture recently bought 
ata sale in Bordeaux for £2, has tarned out to be by Othon Vanveen 
(Venius), the master of Rubens. It is five feet high by three wide, and 
represents * Abigail meeting David.” It has since been resold for £1,000. 
——“ It is a fact,” says the Bombay Gazette, “ that the entire population 
of India do not spend sixpence per head in a year for clothing.” Are not 
statistics very remarkable? 

















JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
AT METROPOLITAN HALL, 
EVERY EVENING. 
Doors open at 7 ; Concert to commence at 8 o’ clock. 
bid) bee ebasduad ebwbid 50 cents | Balcony 
No reserved Seats. 


Tickets can be obtained at all Music Stores and Hotels, and at the Hall. 
Beware ofspeculators in tickets. 
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THE BRYAN GALLERY 


OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

Y be BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two hundred au- 

thentic Paintings, by the + ost celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and French masters 

from Guido de Senne, (A.D. 1221,) downto Horace Vernet, is now open for exhibition at 843 
Broadway, near Union Park. Admission 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to 10 P.M. 

New York, October 1, 1853. 3ms. 





PANORAMA OF NIAGARA. 
HOPE CHAPEL, No. 718 BROADWAY. 


HRILLING SCENE.—The late thrilling scene of JoserpH AVEREL, in 
been add 


the Raprps has 
ed to FRANKENSTEIN’s Panorama. TABLE ROCK FALLEN! The 


n re- 
maining portion of the Table Rock fell on Friday meruing, th inst. The only place, 
therefore, where the renowned Rock can now be seen, is in universally admired Pano- 


Open oy Afternoon and Evening. Panorama moves-—-Afternoon at 3 o'clock; Eve- 
ning at 8 o’clock. Admission, 50 cents; Children, 25 cents. 





CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


P AINTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical pieture, the most famous work 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. July 16—3t. 








, Diep.—At 157 West 27th Street, on the 24th ult., after a week’s illness of Dy- 
sentery, James Dunlop, a native of Kilwinning, Ayrshire, Scotland. 
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Having, for months past, dissented from the large majority of our breth- 
ren who have been crying “ peace, peace, when there was no peace,” we 
now learn, without any serious emotion, that the Emperor of Russia has 
rejected the modifications proposed by the Sublime Porte in the note or 
agreement, by which it was intended that old wounds should be skinned 
over, and sources of future disquiet be removed. At the moment of writ- 
ing, no intelligence from England of later date than the 14th ult. has 
been received ; and it was in their issue of that day that the Times and 
Chronicle respectively announced the fact, in leading articles. We ex- 
tract that of the former, although the information conveyed by the latter 
is more definite and precise ; for, whereas the Times professes ignorance of 
the terms or tone of the Czar’s rejection, the Chronicle declares it to be 
absolute and unqualified, as expressed by the significant phrase “pur et 
semple,’’—a phrase, by the way, curiously ill-suited to the occasion. The 
case is not one of Arcadian life, but one that may let loose all the horrors 
of war. Indeed, to this it seems probable that matters must come. Di- 
plomacy may, of course, still exercise its functions, and it will undoubt- 
edly do so ; but the inflamed zeal of the Turkish soldiery and priesthood 
is said to be almost beyond constraint, and it is feared that when this 
last item of news is made known along the shores of the Bospho- 
rus, it may put the torch to the train already laid. The Turkish 
government may see before it the alternative of a war with Russia, or an 
insurrection at home ; and should the necessity of a choice between these 
two evils become imperative, it can scarcely be doubted that the chances 
of a battle-field will be preferred to those of a revolution. And some 
such impression appears to have prevailed on the London Stock Exchange, 
ere the last steamer sailed, the funds having experienced a decline of nearly 
two per cent, sosoon as a telegraphic whisper of the Emperor Nicholas’s de- 
fiant attitude was circulated thereon from mouth to mouth. The fall might 
perchance have been accelerated by unpleasant symptoms of the state of 
the money and the grain markets ; but that there is great uneasiness as to 
the long continued preservation of peace seems to be beyend all doubt. 
And certainly, the entrance of more Russian troops into Moldavia, the 
pushing forward of the Turkish levies to the Danube, and the withdrawal 
of the French and English Consuls from Jassy are not re-assuring facts. 
The intentions of the British Cabinet, in the event of actual hostilities be- 
tween the principals to this quarrel, are not however so clear. Ministerial 
journals have, it is true, found grounds for congratulating the public, in 
the publication of a letter addressed by Lord Clarendon to our Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, sometime in J uly last, d-propos to the Russian oc- 
cupation of the Danubian Principalities, and to Count Nesselrode’s ridicu- 
lous attempt to hoodwink all Europe, by a manifesto regarding the motives 
that led to it. In this letter, say the trumpeters of the administration, 





—— 
England at least spoke out plainly ; and from it they pretend to show 
that our Foreign Office is not fairly to be charged with lukewarmness 
towards Turkey and pusillanimity in the eyes of the world. What pride 
we should have in re-publishing this epistle, if we could but arrive at the 
same agreeable inference! But, alas! we cannot read it with the same 
admiring eyes. It only convictc Count Nesselrode of misrepresentation , 
and expresses profound regret at the then state of affairs, the whole being 
done in an apologetic and reluctant tone, altogether unworthy of the place 
whence the missive was dated. We cannot copy it, indeed we cannot; but 
as a compensation to the reader for the loss of this Downing Street com- 
position, we will try and look up some of the despatches that went abroad 
from the same department, what time England was feeble in comparison 
with her present strength, what time the spirit of a George Canning pre- 
sided over the councils of the nation. In truth we cannot emancipate our- 
selves from the belief, that from first to last our bureaucratic rulers have 
adopted a style and bearing, unworthy of themselves, and detrimental to 
the future interests of the realm. Now that the weight of the People’s 
voice is felt and ought to be acknowledged, diplomatic correspondence is 
more than ever entangled in the meshes of obsequious phraseology. 

Some hearts will have felt an anxious throb, on learning that the Cho- 
lera in England has assumed a serious aspect. Where it first appeared in 
1832, it has again found material ; 73 fatal cases, reported at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, have somewhat ajarmed the public. A Coroner’s Inquest too has 
been held upon a dead pauper at Southwark—a London suburb, in parts 
of which unwholesome trades are carried on—and the J ury has declared 
the existence there of the dreaded disease. Neither is Liverpool free 
from the same imputation. Arrangements for obviating or mitigating the 
evil will of course be made by the local authorities and the Government, 
and we look for the prompt re-establishment of the old Board of Health, 
with plenary powers. 

The Continental news, otherwise than connected with the absorbing East- 
ern question, is not of much importance.—The Spanish Government has not 
been able so far to screw up its courage, as to decline receiving Mr. Soulé, 
the newly appointed American Minister, accused of flllibusterism, annex- 
ing propensities, revolutionarysympathies, and all sorts of congenial hor- 
rors.—The crown jewels of Hungary have been discovered, and dug up 
from their subterranean place of concealment, near Orschova. Whether 
this resulted from accident, or from betrayal of the secret, does not yet 
appear in print. At least it removes from Kossuth the suspicion of having 
stolen them for his own private purposes, which had been set afoot by the 
Austrian authorities. At the same time it deprives the soi-disant Libe- 
rator of a means for working on popular superstition, ifhe should hereafter 
venture personally on another attempt to detach Hungary from the Im- 
perial dominions.—Of Louis Napoleon, not a word. Even gossips are not 
particularly interested in knowing which of his many palaces he honours 
with his presence ; and all graver mattersare keptclose. It may be right 
however to mention, that the .Woniteur still vehemently denies that the 
Government has been making large purchases of grain, in readiness, should 
occasion arise, for supplying a clamorous population. It specifies a cer- 
tain amount, bought for the sole use of the Army and Navy; and indig- 
nantly scouts the idea of the simple-minded Emperor tampering with the 
due course of trade. Nobody contradicts the Moniteur ; nobody believes. 

It is needless to add that considerable anxiety exists as to the nature of 
coming news from Europe. A general war, or even a partial one, would 
have a disastrous effect upon the financial and commercial prospects of 
the United States, although there are not wanting persin# who'ee in 
such a lamentable event the prospect of enormous gains. 





It has been already mentioned that the Austrian Government, through 
its Minister at Washington, recently addressed to the President of, the 
U. S. a remonstrance on the course pursued by Capt. Ingrabam and the 
American Civil representatives at Smyrna and Constantinople, on occa- 
sion of the arrest and release of Martin Koszta, at the former port. This 
remonstrance, couched in the form of a letter from Mr. Hulsemann to Mr. 
Marcy, has now been published, together with the latter’s reply on behalf 
of President Pierce. Both documents are of unmanageable length, and 
on that account inadmissible into our columns; but the reader will find, 
above, the cream of the American Secretary of State’s answer, contained 
in his concluding paragraphs. The whole letter isa most able examina- 
tion of the merits of the case, lawyer-like in the closeness of its arguments 
to the case in point, and statesmanlike in its general application. For 
our own part, we have already expressed our belief that Capt. Ingraham, 
in most trying circumstances, acted with becoming resolution and tact ; 
and we have no hesitation in congratulating both himself and his coun- 
trymen, that his course is thus conclusively vindicated. 

Mr. Secretary Marcy’s decision will carry further wéight with it in Eu- 
rope, because it is entirely exempt from that vulgar braggadocio style,” 
which is adopted by so many stump-orators and off-hand writers. The 
only allusion, in the slightest degree irrelevant, is when he sets forth in 
somewhat sarcastic language the views which Koszta might be supposed 
to entertain in regard to Austria, and just glances at a possible Hungarian 
fufure. The temptation was great.-With all deference, we would also 
suggest that there is one omission. In refuting the idea that foreign go- 
vernments need to apprehend practical inconvenience from a too ready 
grant of national protection to those who have only declared their inten- 
tion to become American citizens, inasmuch as under shelter of the Stars 
and Stripes, they may possibly return to plot against the land of their 
birth, Mr. Marcy dwells at some length upon their forfeiture in such case 
of any claim to aid or sympathy. Would it not have been more direct 
and effectual, to have reminded Mr. Hulsemann that protection is not im- 
munity ; that every country defends itself on its own soil, by its own laws ; 
and that within a recent period. and but at a few leagues’ distance from 
its shores, the U. S. Government has witnessed, without interference, the 
execution of no inconsiderable number of its o-vn citizens, engaged in plot- 
ting against a friendly power? 





The arrival of the Meréix, steamer, from Bermuda, whence she sailed 
on Sunday last, puts us in possession of most distressing intelligence, re- 
garding the prevalence and virulence of the Yellow Fever at St. George’s. 
The particulars we partly learn from Mr. Tadman of this city, who was a 
passenger by the Merlin, and partly gather from an account furnished by 
him to our contemporary, the Journal of Commerce. Whilst we have 
been commiserating the sufferers in the Southern States of this country, 
our kinsmen by blood and feeling have also been sorely tried. Surely we 
may say this, when we find tie office of Governor shifting rapidly from 
hand to hand, and more than one eighth of a population swept away. 

When Capt. Elliott went home, the administration of the government 
devolved on Col. Philpotts, R.E., a brother of the Bishop of Exeter, who 
died however, on the 18th ult. His nominal successor in office, and ab- 
solute successor in his melancholy fate, was Lt. Col. Robe, R.A.—Major 
Oakley of the 56th should next have taken the charge upon himself, ac- 
cording to seniority ; but the epidemic absolutely incapacitated him, and 
Major Byles of the same Regiment was, at the last date, in command. 
This is indeed a sad sort of a Gazette ; but it isnot complete. In the 56th, 
four officers have died, namely, Capt. Hare, Lt. Woodford, Ensign Thacke- 
ray, and Asst. Surg. Lawson; in the Civil branch of the Ordnance De- 
partment, Messrs. Nash and Tapp. and the Clerk of Works, Mr. Haughton, 





a Canadian. With the last named died his wife, son and daughter.— 
Amongst the ladies who have fallen victims, we notice also the wives of 
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‘several military officers, Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. Hare, and Mrs. Whitmore. The 
S6th, numbering 423 persons, has lost 80 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, together with 21 women and 2 children; the Artillery, out of a 
detachment of 6@, has buried 6 men and 2 women; and the Engineers 
have suffered still more severely, their small number of 30 having lost 16, 
or more than half its strength.— Among the Convicts, Death has also been 
basy ; 64 have died, with several of the guards and petty officers. 

We regret further to observe that the name of the American Consul, J. 
W. Howden, Esq., in the fatal list-—The reader will find some further par- 
ticulars of this sad affliction, recorded elsewhere in our columns ; and will 
cordially echo the wish with their recital closes. 





A new Democratic paper, the Sentinel, has been established at Wash- 
ington, purporting to give its “ independent support” to the present ad- 
ministration.—So at least other journalists tell us. We have not seen the 


of delivery. Her duo with Salvi, the “ Sud/a tomba” in the first act, was de- | 
cidedly excellent, both on her part and that of the Tenor, although we cannot | 


“‘ first appearance” and fright had too much to do with this. On the second 
evening, when we witnessed only a portion of the Opera, we observed a marked 
improvement upon all the points we have had to find fault with ; and loud ap- 
plause, recalls, and encores, all well deserved, testified the approval of the audi- 
ence. We have no hesitation, even remembering her predecessors in that ré/e, 
& predicting a very fair success for Signorina Manzini’s Lucia here, just so 
soon as the mutual confidence between her audience and herself shall have been 
a little more firmly established. 

Signor Salvi sang Edgardo well, as of old, and surely it would be superero- 
gation at this late day to discuss his style and manner of rendering that part, 
or in fact to speak more in detail than we have done, of this Opera or of the 
well known artists engaged init. Our Beneventano sang well ; he did not, as 
some of our critics are fond of intimating, over-sing or overstrain his singing of 
Ashton; but he sadly overacted it. It is not at all probable that Henry Ashton 





as a party organ, is something novel in the profession. The notion piques 
curiosity ; if it be carried out, the result will be a prodigy. 
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Buried under a mass of papers such as usually lumber an editorial desk, 
lies a brief paragraph cut out from a city paper, on which we had purposed 
to comment. It announced magnificent success in the subscription list 
to a newly-chartered Company, that is about to run a rail-road from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, by any route that has been, may be, or can possi- 
bly be devised. The originators are bent upon being first in the field; and 
fifty millions of dollars, or thereabouts, was the amount already subscribed 


in the names of some fifty individuals. What prolific capital! What 


boundless enterprise! We should have been in raptures at this token of 
universal prosperity, had we not been informed that a political financier of 
great abilities, but small means, was much chagrined at not being allowed 
to book himself for a cool ten millions. Whether our informant was in 
earnest or in joke we scarcely can tell—our jokes hereabouts are on so 
grand a scale; our grand schemes are so often a joke——but the Company is 
unquestionably bound to join the two oceans, somehow, and somewhere. 


‘The Protestant Episcopal Convention has been holding its seventieth 
‘annual session, and we notice with pleasure that the sermon on Thursday, 
“at St. John’s Church, was preached by Dr. Spencer, the Lord Bishop of 
‘Madras. This public testimony to the good feeling, subsisting between the 
Charches of the old country and the new, may well be hailed with satis- 
faction. Remembering the honours of a similar kind, awarded last year 
in’ England, to an American Bishop, we cannot but rejoice at this liberal 
‘reciprocity of sentiment. 

The great Exhibition of Canadian Industry, Skill, and Enterprise, was 
opened at Montreal, with all possible éclat, on Tuesday last.—General 
‘Rowan has summoned two hundred of the Armed Pensioners from Toronto 








‘to Montreal, at which latter fair city there appears to be some apprehen- 


sion of riots, to arise out of the heterogenous mass of impending trials. 

These are the two broad facts, which we cull from our Canadian con- 
temporaries. On the former, we congratulate every one interested—not 
forgetting ourselves. As to the latter, we have to note the expression of a 
doubt as to the constitutionality of the proceedings. We can but hope 
therefore that the worthy veterans will, if need be, promptly suppress all 
rowdyism and rioting. Good people can subsequently discuss, at their 
leisure, the right by which trouble is averted. 





CRICKET. 

The last fortnight has been an unusually busy one in the Hoboken Cricket- 
field, the New York Club having played two matches—one with the Newark 
Club in which they were easily victorious, and another (second eleven) with 
the Waterville, with a contrary result. We only wish we could note the same 
activity at the Red House. St. George, having played two or three great 
‘matches in the year, has a way of giving up practice and reposing on his laurels 
‘when he wins them, which we cannot think likely to further him in gaining a 
fresh crop during the ensuing year ; whilst the fine autumn season, the time for 
second elevens to practice and for new players to come out and show what they 
are made of, is thus almost neglected.— We are glad however to mention that a 
match is to take place, on the 10th inst., at the Red House, between the New 
York and St. George’s Clubs. The elevens are to be composed of gentlemen 
who did not play in the match between the two Clubs, reported three weeks ago. 
—On this occasion, that worthy man and staunch old cricketer, Sam. Wright— 
whose name has been a household word amongst the Clubs here for nearly 
twenty years—will take his benefit. Apart from other considerations this fact 
will, we hope, bring together a good muster on the day. 
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Wan-Orrick, Sepr. 13.—2d Regt of Drags; Cor W A Woddrop to be Lt, b-p, 
v who Regt of Ft Gds; Maj and Bvt-Col P SStanhope to be 


Hawksley, ret. Ist 
ep. cz renet Saematem, Sho 20h; Capt and Lt-Col and LR W 
to be Maj, b-p, v Stanhope; Lt and bo dey Bvt-Maj S Brownrigg to be 
‘and Lt-Col, ,v 1; and Lt C Russell, Bart, to be Lt and 
bp, v . 4th Ft; Lt F E Maunsell, 4th Ft, to be Paymaster, v 
i, app Lt, 4th Ft; Sete OT eect ee at: © be Lt, v Maunsell, app 
Ft 





R 7, to be Lt, w-p, v Cobbe, app adjt. 
Ist W gt, to be Ens, v Scott, app to 34th 
be Lt, bp v Gardner, who ret; Ens A Scott, 

; Ens G W Savage be Sas Po bp, v 


Qtm 
v M , who ret u nas 6lst Ft; Maj H G Rainey, from 49th Ft, to be 
Maj, v Dalton, who ex. 75th Ft; 

, V Johnston, dec. 84th Ft; Ens J Penton to be Lt, b-p, vy Mein, who 
ret; J W Hassell to be Ens, b-p, v Penton. 86th Ft; Ens W Kni 
w-p, v Spier, dec. 87th Ft; P Davidson, MD, from Staff, to be 
Assist Surg, v Wray, dec. ist W I Regt; J K 8 Henderson to be Ens, b-p, v 
Bishop, app to 18th Ft. 3d WI Regt; Lt G BT Colman to be Capt, w-p, ¥ 

dec; Ens W D’Esterre Taylor to be Lt, w-p,v Colman. Ceylon Rifle 

; Sec Lt J A Campbell to be First Lt, b-p, v re, pro, b-p, to an unatt 

; A H Tucker, to be Sev Lt, b-p, v Campbell. 
Unarracuep.—Lt F Gee, from 39th Ft, to be Capt, w-p; First Lt F N Dore 
from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Capt, b-p. 7 , 
Brever.—Maj Hon H Pitt, of Rl Regt of Horse Gds, to have the rank of Lt 


Col in the army. 
SAusic. 


“Frauian Orera at Nie10’s.—We alluded only slightly in our last to the be- 
ginning ef the autumn and winter campaign of Opera at Niblo’s, and sooth to 
say, we have but few remarks to make upon it even now. The only novelty we 
‘can by any possibility find to discuss, is the new Prima Donna, Signorina Con- 


s 





is young, almost girlish, and you feel naturally inclined beforehand to overlook 
any small faults she may commit, in consideration of her diffidence and modesty, 
Come we however to listen to her, then she seems to “ ask no odds,” for she 
possesses a free, fresh voice, and a generally good intonation. Her enunciation of 
the syllables (a great aid to those who follow the Opera with (ibretto in hand) is 
very good, clear, and distinct, even in elaborate musical passages. She is, or 
‘was, on the night of her début, inclined to sing occasionally out of tune, an 
almost unavoidable consequence of the embarrassing position of a vocalist on a 
GGrat appearance before perfect strangers. We were pleased however to observe 


would assume the bullying attitude towards his sister, which Sig. Beneventano 
represents. He seems to be longing, one half the time, to 

‘‘ __. tear her all to pieces,” 
whilst neither words, position, or music, appear to justify such action towards 
the gentle girl. 

One word about the orchestra, and that “more in sorrow than in anger.” 
Simply, then, it was decidedly bad; the brass thin and noisy; the whole 
scarcely ever together in time or in tune; enough to distress the vocalists on the 
stage, and to impede their best efforts. No blame perhaps is to be attached to 
the Manager for this great deficiency ; for first-rate musicians have recently be- 
come very scarce, and are much in demand here. We learn moreover that M. 
Maretzek has been too ill lately, to attend to his rehearsals with his usual 
energy and assiduity. Perhaps also some of the very fine orchestral perform- 
ances w> have recently heard may have made our ears a little more fastidious 
than of yore. 


- JULLIEN’S ConcERTS.—Since Monday last, these charming concerts, which 
we have so fully discussed before, have taken place at Metropolitan Hall. We 
regret to state that the success of the opening of this Hall did not come up to 
the prospects which the closing triumphs at Castle Garden portended. The un- 
finished external appearance of the building may have been the principal cause 
of this ; for one would scarcely believe that the concert hall within, and the ac- 
cess to it, could be made at all commodious by eight o’clock in the evening, when 
at five, scaffoldings and piles of sand, lime, and brick, seem to obstruct the 
passages and bar every access. Yet all is bright,elegant, and comfortable at the 
appointed hour.—We have but little to say about the performances of the week, 
except to add the Brothers Mollenhauer to our list of first-class solo performers; 
that,is, if artists playing generally duos may be classed as such. Their com- 
positions, so far as we have heard them, are very fine, and their executive 
abilities equally great. But we have not the space nor the inclination to enter 
into minute comments on either to-day, though we may do so on some future 
occasion. 





Drama. 


Burron’s.—‘‘ Rare’ Ben Jonson’s ‘“* Every Man in his Humour’’ has been 
the novelty of the week, got up with an attention to costume and scenery, such 
as befitted a play wherein the spirit of Shakespere’s time is represented. And 
well it is that, as a picture of characters and manners, the piece is worth atten- 
tion; for in a dramatic point of view it is a most dreary affair. It seems to us 
not improbable that, at the period when it was written, it took off certain town 
personages of notoriety, and thus became attractive; nor is it impossible that 
half-a-dozen Garricks, all at once restored to the stage, might so individualize 
and bring out the “ humour” of “ every man,” as to arouse the sympathies 
of a modern audience. But when the influence of traditionary models has 
almost died out, and there is no creative power to compensate for its depar 
ture, ean it be hoped that play-goers will relish what is little better than a series 
of tableaux , relieved by spoken dialogue? Proof to the contrary might have 
been Gbserved on Wednesday evening, when the curtain fell without a particle 
of applause. Indeed we felt half inclined to envy the old gentleman in the cor- 
ner, who eked out his entertainment by several prolonged naps. He did not 
lose much, for the acting was of a unniform mediocrity, less stimulating even 
than changes from good to bad. Mr. Burton himself, notwithstanding his three 
disguises, was singularly ineffective as Brainworm. His triple assumption 
produced, of course, a certain amount of merriment; but he made not the 
slighest effort at the niceties of his art, in cajoling his dupes throughout the 
piece, and was most especially deficient in the dénowement and final scene. Any 
Justice of the Peace, in the days of good Queen Bess, would have had a rogue 
whipped and set in the stocks, who had so carelessly endeavoured to get himself 
out of a scrape. He was more like a Manager at rehearsal, than like the shrewd, 
audacious, and unscrupulous scamp whom Ben Jonson sketched.—We shall not 
run through all the various ré/es, for it is not pleasant to distinguish with the 
delicacy of a cotton-broker the grades from fair to middling; but we must give 
credit to.Mr. Fisher for all the pains he took with Kitely. He has confirmed 
the impression made upon us originally, and more than once expressed in these 
columns, that he has a very large share of the acquirements and accomplish- 
ments of a good actor. The provoking thing is that he is always promising.— 
It may seem hard to pass by the Bobadil of Mr. Barrett, but its entire freedom 
from light and shade relieves us of the task of comment.—Finally, when all the 
strangers in New York have seen this play, it must be shelved—for who could 
sit it out twice? 

Wa..ack’s.—Sheridan Knowles’s pretty little play of “‘ The Love-Chase” has 
been the novelty of the week. It was produced, for the first time at this house, 
on Monday evening, with all the carefulness of preparation that stamps the 
pieces brought out at this establishment, and was played on the whole with an 
intelligence and a spirit most creditable to the company, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated by that class of audiences which makes this house its rendezvous.—The 
cast was a good one.—Mr. Lester figured as Wildrake, marking with nice and 
amusing discrimination the changes of tone set down for him from act to act. 
Very properly did he take the sporting squire of the first act for his cue, and 
have him in good keeping throughout. He was love-sick”and yet timorous 
with woman-kind, whether awkwardly aping the fine gentleman, or nervously 
forcing himself to banter his lady-love-—Mr. Dyott, in Master Waller, was just 
what might have been expected in so sensible and experienced an artist. He 
contrived to invest the serious lover with some portion of the interest, which 
Comedy on the stage is apt to concentrate upon its livelier or more versatile 
heroes. To play these sentimental parts, with any effect, must be extremely 
difficult—The Sir William Fondlove of Mr. L. Thompson was the hit of the 
evening. It was well made-up, well worked-up, elaborated with extreme finish, 
and yet not overdone. His capabilities in look and expression evidently told 
upon the audience ; and we believe him destined to win slowly, but surely, the 
popular esteem in this “ old-gentleman” line of business, as he has done in his 
country bumpkins. He may in fact take after his prototype Emery, who was 
equally great in both. But we have used the term “ slowly,” because Mr. Thomp- 
Son’s appeal comes home rather to the judgment than to the senses ; and be 
cause his style is the very antipodes of Mr. Blake’s, whose rich and racy hu. 
mour is so easily appreciable, that he has come hereabouts to be our standard 
in this sort of thing —Mr. Reynolds bestowed due pains upon his Master True- 
worth ; but neither part or player claimed much attention. 

This brings us to the ladies ; and we commence by hoping that the public’s 
fair favourite, Miss Laura Keene, has enacted Constance during the week with 
a little more closeness and good-will than she exhibited on Monday night. 
Otherwise, admirably as it is suited for her, it can scarcely become one of her 
telling parts ; for this young lady has accustomed us to look in her for some- 
thing more than common excellence. At times indeed she flouted poor Wild- 
rake with all spirit ; but in the show scene, wherein she wakes him up by her 





on this, and on the second night, that a quick and intelligent ear, and more self 
possession than we at first were inclined to give her credit for, soon put her 
Fight with the pitch of the Orchestra, even after she had commenced a little flat | 

particular passage. Her voice, as we have said above, is fresh and 
Jacks very little of being what is now understood by the word | 
tic, throughout the whole middle and upper register. Her lower notes | 
' , weak, and ineffective. In slow passages, and in cadenzas of whole 
notes, she sings very purely and pleasantly, whilst in passages of semitones, as | 
eccasionally in the “ Spargi amare,” she often slurs and lacks distinctness | 







rapturous description of the chase, she hesitated as to the mode of taking it, 
boggled, and could not recover herself. We could not but think for a moment, 
in connection with Sheridan Knowles’s animated words, of a hunter “ making 
a mistake” at a fence, and being consequently “ thrown out” —this allusion being 
specially intended for the benefit of any Yorkshire readers. And as we rarely 


‘praise the first act unreservedly, for it was upon the whole rather spiritless. The | 


extremely pretty—Mrs. Brougham is not quite a Mrs. Glover ; but she came 
out with very fair success in the arduous part of the Widow Green, a more 
arduous one and lengthier than those which she now generally assumes. Her 
appearance was all that could be desired.; and we must do her the justice to 
say that she entirely laid aside sundry reminiscenses of other personations, 
which at times will inconveniently haunt her. We think the piece is overloaded 
by the author with by-play and “ asides,” especially in the long scene between 
the buxom widow and the Baronet, at which Master Waller almost silently as- 
sists ; and in this case it went somewhat flatly, for the smiles and bright eyes of 
the lady could not alone carry off so heavy a burden.—The minor part of Lydia 
was accurately measured by Mrs. Conway, and interpreted by her in a gentle, 
tender, graceful, and truthful manner—At the close of the performance, an ob- 
server might have read in the air of the house a consciousness that it had been 
well entertained ; but the applause was not uproarious. “‘ The Love-Chase’’ 
ought to have a ran ; and has been running through the week. 

The above comments, personal to the company, must not however go forth, 
without a remark upon what struck us on Monday as a very inexplicable ano- 
maly. With the exception of a brief opening scene which is omitted on the 
stage, Sheridan Knowles wrote every syllable of the play in blank verse. 
Would any listener, ignorant of the fact, have ascertained it, by the use of his 
ears? We fear not. Mrs.Conway, indeed, and Mr. Dyott—probably from their 
more frequent habit of playing Shakspere—were properly mindfal of the 
rhythm. With the others, save in isolated bits, the author’s blank verse was 
converted bodily into plain prose, by which process the author was scandal- 
ously ill-treated, the hearers were cheated out of a portion of their rights, and 
the actors debarred themselves of one means of conferring pleasure or raising 
emotion. But perhaps you doubt the fact of the play being entirely written in 
blank verse ; and are confirmed in your doubt, by turning to your edition and 
finding, in the broken scraps of dialogue, a number of consecutive short lines 
that seem to be quite innocent of measure. Thus, for example, in the third 
seene of Act [V., between Wildrake and Constance. 

Wild. Your servant, neighbour Constance. 

Con. Servant, sir! 
Now what, I wonder, comes thie fool to say, 
Makes him look so important ! 

Wild. Neighbour Constance, 
I am a happy man. 

Con. What makes you so? 

Wiid. A thriving suit. 

Con. In Chancery? 

Wild. Oh, no! 
In love. 

Con. Oh, true! You are in love! Goon! 

Wild. Well, as I said, my suit’s a thriving one. 

Con. You mean you are beloved again ?—I don’t 
Believe it. 

Wild. 1 can give you proof. 

Con. What proof 
Love-letters? She's a shameless maid, (I say,*) 
To write them! Can she spell? Ay, I suppose 
With gy of a dictionary ! 

Wild. Nay, 
Without one. 

Con. I will lay you ten to one 
She cannot spell! How know you she can spell ! 
You cannot spell yourself! You write command 
With a single M——_-C—_O—M—A—N—D: 
Yours to Co-mand. 

We grudge the space, but the matter is somewhat serious; and if the stage has 
ceased to teach elocution, we don’t see that actors are at their own sovereign will 
to hash up verse as prose. Asprinted from thetext, you have then twenty-seven 
irregular lines. Sheridan Knowles wrote them in sixteen and a half of studied 
blank verse, as you will perceive, if you take the trouble to reckon them on your 
fingers. Neighbour Constance, of course, had not done so, or she never could 
have interpolated a modicum of gag, about “ c.o. co—m.a.n.d. mand—co- 
mand!” An advantage, by the way, of paying respect to metre, is that it en- 
forces a close adherence to the text, since there are but few performers even in 
these independent times who would venture to extemporise blank verse. Few 
are gifted with the fluency of Mrs. Siddons, who majestically rebuked the waiter 
at table, by pitching at him the line, 

I asked for water, and you bring me beer! 

Nor let it be supposed that we would have every periwig-pated fellow balancing 
his measared words on the tip of his tongue. Not by any means. There is or 
should be a discretion in these matters; though on this point it would be pedantic 
toenlarge. We only complain of the cool forgetfulness, so obvious on this occa 

sion, and so unjust to Sheridan Knowles, whose admirers are fond of classing 
him with the “ elder dramatists.” And here we must remind our readers, that 
the superiority of a drama in verse, over one in prose, does not simply consist 
in the fact that it may cost the writer more pains, or that there may be in ita 
certain amount of ear-tickling, The reason is more deeply grounded; the advan- 
tage is diffused more widely. The immediate tendency of poetry, if worth read- 
ing, is to raise him who reads it into an imaginary sphere of thought. The 
melody of verse cuts the mind adrift as it were from ordinary life and its asso- 
ciations. We resign ourselves to illusion. We become easily familiar with per- 
sonages and events, such as are far beyond our own acquaintance and experi- 
ence. In short, we find it much less absurd and difficult to step at once into the 
peetic region, and accommodate ourselves to it, than to be hovering midway 
somewhere ‘twixt fiction and reality. We do but touch for a moment on this 
point, which should be treated at greater length; and we close our remarks by 
mentioning another one, whereon we can grow! with more precision, although 

we are not exactly aware where the blame lies. Probably Mr. Webster, of the 

Haymarket, was the offender, when he struck out fifteen of the best lines in 
the play, and threw overboard the dramatist’s careful development of both plot 
and character, for the trampery purpose of securing a “ strong exit” for him 

self, as Wildrake, which part he took, when “‘ The Love Chase” was first brought 
out in London. 

Some theatrical readers will remember that at the close of the third act, after 
Neighbour Constance has unmercifully quizzed Neighbour Wildrake and left the 
stage, the latter breaks forth into a soliloquy which terminates the act. So did 
not the author end it—He wrote thus. 

Con. [Returning.] Not here! I trust I have not gone too far! 

If he should quit the house! Go out of town! 

Poor neighbour Wildrake ! Little does he owe me! 

From childhood I've been used to plague him thus. 

Why would he fall in love, and spoil it all! 

I feel as I could cry! He has no right 

To marry any one! What wants he with — 

A wile? Has he not plague enough in me? 

Would he be plagued with anybody else ? 

Ever since I have lived in town I’ve felt 

The want of neighbour Wildrake! Not a soul 

Besides I care to quarrel with; and now 

He goes and gives himself to another !—What ! 

Am Lin love with neighbour Wildrake ?—No. 

I only would not have him marry—marry ! 

Sooner I'd have him dead than have him marry! 
[Evit. 

Now we have no hesitation in saying that this passage affords more scope for 
skill in the actress than any other single one in the play; and that the last line 
especially is a little gem of dramatic power. It is full of meaning, and first re- 
veals to herself, if not to her audience, the real state of her feelings. And we 
are the more indignant at this omission, because it is preceded by a wretched 
bit of gag, for_which we do not know whether Mr. Webster, Mr. Manager Wal- 
lack, or Mr. Lester be to blame. Sheridan Knowles, with a dramatist’s know- 
ledge of human nature, made Wildrake’s soliloquy commence with an anathema 
of ‘the Widow Jones’’—the musical air, you remember, on which Constance had 
been plaguing him. But itsoon slides off thence to Constance herself, and ends 
with the poor fellow’s piteous confession that he “ must back again to Lincoln- 
Shire.” Isit not too bad to have this train of thought marred and made ridicu~ 
lous, by Wildrake’s odious interpolation—‘ but damn the Widow Jones !""—It is 
undramatic, and offensive in every way, and most unquestionably deserves 
marked reproof. Without this, it will scarcely however be abandoned, for there 
are always some few vulgar simpletons in ‘a theatre, with whom even wit has 
no point unless it be pointed with an oath. We close with a respectful hint to 
Mr. Manager Wallack, that there is truth in the declaration of Bob Acres—‘ the 





have anything but praise for Miss Keene, we take the opportunity of completing 

the present ungracious task, by hinting that the riding-dress worn on this oc- 
casion by neighbour Constance was neither suitable as an assumed disguise, or 
becoming to herself individually. Her last costume was, on the other hand, | 


damns have had their day!” ° 
Tue Broapway.—Mr. Forrest's success here is still a fixed fact; but it is one 
on which there is no need to dwell. 





* Probably omitted by accident in the American edition. 
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New Books. 


Venice; Tue Crry or Tae Sea, By Edmund Flagg. New York. 
Scribner. Although oppressed by the multitude of those new works unceas- 
ingly issuing from the press, that treat of Continental Europe in the way 
of history or description, we have hurriedly read these two most interest- 
ing volumes and can speak of them as well worth attention. Commencing 
with a very concise glance at Venice in the earlier centuries of her exis- 
tance, and assisting the reader to rid himself of a few popular errors 
© ncerning the modern city and its ways and fortunes, they elucidate at 
some length the progress of events under the French Revolution- 
ary invasion which led to the summary fall of the Republic, and 
with still more detail narrate the tale of the heroic resistance which 
the Venetians made against the Austrians in 1849. 
these later events were chronicled as the news of the day ; it matters 
not—they are now set before the reader ina clear andstriking form, which 
does great credit to the author, and ought to revive one’s feelings of pity 
and admiration for the men who worked so nobly and so boldly and so vain- 
ly, to emancipate themselves from a hated yoke.—A map of the Lagunes 

includes the city and the adjacent coast, and shows the range of the 
terrific batteries which Marshal Radetkzy employed during the siege. 
Several neat wood cuts are also added. 

A Visir To Evrore 1n 1851. By Professor B. Silliman, of Yale 
College. Putnam. The mere name of the author, and his long and hon- 
ourable and useful career in the cause of Science, must ensure the passage 
of these two neat duodecimos into the hands of many readers. We can 
but announce their publication, for reasons already hinted. 








ANOTHER DAUPHIN DISPOSED OF. 


If the race of pretenders to the barren honour of royal descent from 
Louis XVI be not quite exhausted, it at least has been thinned by the 
course of Time. One of the competitors has lately passed away ; and 
although so much has already appeared in print respecting several of them, 
we believe that a certain degree of interest attaches to the following nar- 

- rative. We berrow it from the correspondence of a Parisian retailer of 
news and gossip. 


The Baron de Richemont has just died at Dusseldorf, where he had re- 
tired within the last two months, and where he had always kept his docu- 
ments and papers of importance ever since the visite domiciliaire made 
by the police. He has gone at last with his secret still undiscovered, with 
his rights unacknowledged, or his falsehood undetected, who can tcll where ? 
He had reckoned much on certain revelations to be made by the Duchess 
d’Augouléme upon her death-bed, and with this assurance he had sustain- 
ed the hopes of his party. The lady, however, died and made nosign, and 
many of his most ardent adherents deserted his cause after this event. He 
never recovered the disappointment occasioned by the lie thus given to 
his solemn assertions, and which, backed as they were by the Pope, pre- 
sented such guarantees of truth as to make converts to his cause even in 
latter days. I knew the Baron well, and always deemed his own personal 
existence as the most extraordinary fact of all, in his most extraordinary 
tale. He had told me his story often, and in spite of M. de Beauchéne, it 
is not impossible, and indeed scarcely improbable, considering the times 
in which it was begun. No reasoning can destroy the fact of the Prince 
de Condé having willed a million in his favour, nor of Don Pedro having 
placed an Imperial frigate at his command when he left Brazil. Who shall 
judge between the oppressor and oppressed? Who shall fathom the dark 
mysteries of the intrigues of royalty ?~-Paris letter, Jugust 25. 

The absence of the court, and the consequent release from courtly obli- 
gations, enables us, while we have no present duties to discharge, to turn 
our attention to the past and to examine the question which has just been 
annulled, but not resolved, by the death of the “‘ Dauphin Louis Dix-sept,”’ 
as some people persist in denominating him, to the utter disgust of others, 
who maintain his appellation as that of “the impostor who calls himself 
the son of Louis Seize.’”’ Of the numerous claimants to the title and 
estate of rightful Sovereign of France, to the honour of the Baron de Riche- 
mont be it spoken, he alone has maintained his path through life in perfect 
honour and respectability, Unlike the other pretenders, = has ever re- 
fused all pecuniary aid from his adherents, and preferred to live in a re- 
duced and modest manner upon the means he enjoyed by right as legacy 
of the Dowager Duchess of Orleans, who denominates him in her will as 
ce malheureux enfant méconnu de tous.’ This disinterestedness alone 
suffices to throw a certain interest round the story of the Baron de Riche- 
mont, and now he is gone to his last account, and can no longer be made 
a tool for party violence to hold in terrorem over its adversaries, it will 
be as well to examine carefully the possibility of his adventures, as he him- 
self recounted them, leaving the probability of their correctness to be 
judged by the result of their combination. First of all, the great fact of 
the escape of the Dauphin from the Temple is well established by the 
archives of the police, where is still preserved the order sent out to the 
departments to arrest on every high road in France any travellers bear- 
ing with them a child of eight years of age or thereabouts, as there had 
been an escape of royalists from the Temple. This order bears date June 
8th, 1795, the very day of the death of the child in the Temple, when the 
post-mortem examination confirmed Desault, the doctor who performed it, 
in the opinion that the child was not the Dauphin, and caused him to re- 
fuse his signature to the procés-verbal of the Dauphin’s death. The next 
day, Sevestre, the deputy, announced officially to the Convention the 
death of Louis Capet. The fact of this public announcement made at the 
same moment with the private command to search and arrest all travellers, 
needs no comment. Desault was found dead in his bed a few days after 
this, supposed to have been poisoned by the drink given him by the Con- 
ventionnels, and thus for awhile all suspicion was lulled and the nation 
convinced that there was no more need to fear an attack of the foreigners 
to succour the Dauphin, which appears to have been the great bugbear of 
the time. The manner of his rescue, which seems absurd to our matter-of- 
fact generation, is not impussible when viewed with the spirit of the time. 

he Baron would tell the story, well-dramatising it with great truth and 
Vivacity as he proceeded ; he would tell how the woman Simon, having 
been bought over by the Count de Frotée, a royaliste enragé, had con- 
sented to admit Ojardias as medical attendant upon the child—that Ojar- 
dias had undertaken to carry out the whole affair—and that the only thing 
required of La Simon was to get herself discharged for neglect of duty by 
a certain day. Meanwhile, the prescription of the doctor, air and exercise 
having been refused by the Comité du Salut Public as dangerous in con- 
sequence of the numerous stratagems resorted to by the Royalists to ob- 
tain possession of the Dauphin’s person, an application was made by Ojar- 
dias for a large rocking-horse by way of substitute. The application was 
granted—the order for the supply of the horse still exists. Ojardias man- 
aged to send in the toy, the measurement of which is given, on the very 
day of the dismissal of La Simon, and amid all the confusion occasioned 
by the abrupt removal of her furniture. The body of the horse contained 
a child, whose slumber, produced by narcotic drugs, remained unbroken 
while he was taken from his hiding-place and @ posited in the bed where 
the Dauphin, sick unto death with the solitude and misery of his prison, 
had lain down for some weeks. The child thus made to replace him was 
an orphan from the deaf and dumb asylum, and this circumstance is made 
to account for the fact recorded by every chronicler of the time that the 
Dauphin spake not a single word for more than four months preceding his 
death. The commission appointed to visit him in his prison expatiate 
largely upon the circumstance of his utter indifference and his perfect un- 
consciousness of their approach, although the door banged loudly as they 
entered, and their boots clanked heavily upon the stone pavement of his 
cell. Count Frotée, disguised as a commissionnaire, superintended the 
arrangements for the Dauphin’s flight. He packed him neatly up in a 
bundle of dirty linen, threw him jauntily over his shoulder, and trudged 
coolly down the narrow stairs of the Tour du Temple, as though he had 
been accustomed to such work all his life. The boy was immediately 
taken to a house in the Rue Philippeaux and confided to the care of two 
ladies, by whom he was conveyed, many weeks after, always from the mo- 
ment of his escape disguised in girls’ clothes, to an old farm-house in Nor- 
mandy. 

Thus far the first epoch of his life. We have no authority but his own 
for these facts ; but what we do know for certain is the assassination of 
Ojardias, which took place about a month after the death of the supposi- 
titious child, and the discovery of the fraud which had been practised 
upon the Convention. Another fact is the consignment of the boy to 

Kléber, who received him in Egypt with all the honours due to his rank ; 
and under the name of the Baron de Richemont, which he has borne ever 
since, he served with honour and distinction until the death of Kléber, 
who also died by the hand of an assassin, by whom directed remains a 





It is true that | 





| mystery. It is certain that the dying breath of the general was spent in 
| recommending the 


outhful Baron de Richemont to his friends the Mar- 
quis de Faltaus ak the Count de Pons. On his return to France, when 
| Bonaparte had already seized upon the reins of government, his brother 
_ Lucien was appointed to keep watch over the pretensions of the Baron de 
Richemont. From the familiar intercourse thus engendered arose a friend- 
ship which induced that coolness between Lucien and his brother, that 
ended in a total rupture. Pichegru’s conspiracy had for its object the re- 
placing the Dauphin on the throne, and when he was strangled in his pri- 
son his apers were all taken away, and consigned to the paternal care 
of the First Consul. The result was the immediate removal of the Baron 
de Richemont to New York, where he remained for some time, then direct- 
ed his steps to Brazil, where the Regent Don Juan gave him a royal re- 
ception, entertained him in regal fashion for some time, and placed at his 
disposal one of the finest frigates belonging to the State, when he express- 
ed a wish to return to Europe. He landed at Civita Vecchia in 1810, in- 
tending to repair to Rome, when he was arrested at the very moment of 
| touching the shore, and carried off to the Castle of St. Angelo to await for 
orders from France. He was shortly after despatched under a strong 
guard to Paris, whence, after a secret interview with Fouché, he was again 
taken to the coast, and again embarked for Brazil. Don Juan receiving 
him once more with open arms, and in 1812 gave him the command of an 
expedition to Goa. Here he remained until 1814, and learning the great 
changes which had taken place by the downfall of Napoleon, he again 
turned his steps towards his country. He arrived here while Fouché, to 
whom he was known, occupied the place of premier ministre to Lous Dix- 
huit. In presence of this minister, the old Prince de Condé recognised 
the Baron de Richemont as the son of Louis Seize, and rightful heir to the 
throne of France and of Navarre! The Prince undertook to break the 
affair to Louis Dix-huit. The scene of the announcement of the Baron’s 
arrival yet remains a tradition of the Tuileries. The whole soul of Louis 
Dix-fuit stood naked before his relatives, when he owned that he would 
not be prevented by any obstacle from remaining King of France! The 
Prince de Condé, noting daunted, repaired with the Baron to Versailles, 
where he undertook to procure an interview with the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme, the Baron submitting to the ordeal proposed by the Duc de Blacas, 
that the interview should be sudden and unexpected on the part of the 
Duchess, and that if she recognised him as her brother his identity should 
at once be publicly established. Madame de Chateaubriand, whose truth 
never was questioned, has told me the circumstances of the interview, at 
which, by virtue of her office, she was present. The Duchess was walking 
on the terrace of Versailles, when the Prince de Condé, coming up the 
marble steps of the parterre, suddenly appeared before her, leaning on the 
arm of the Baron de Richemont. The latter fell at the feet of the Duchess, 
who seemed for a moment overcome with emotion. The Baron spoke in 

a low tone, recalling circumstances which had taken place in their early 
youth, and which were unknown to the world beside. The Duchess drew 
back presently, and gazing at the Baron from head to foot, she exclaimed, 
“Go, sir, I cannet call you brother--you are my mother’s murderer!” 
“ She took my arm,” said Madame de Chateaubriand when she told me 
the story, ‘and pushed open the glass door of the grand salon with such 
violence, that several panes of glass fell to the ground. She did not sleep 
that night, she did not even retire to her own room, but paced the floor of 
the drawing-room till morning, now and then sinking on her knees in 
prayer, and often stopping in her restless walk to lean her head against 
the wall and sob aloud!’ This account does not look like that of the 
feelings inspired by ar impostor at all events. The Duc de Berry, who 
was likewise present at this memorable interview, became a convert to the 
cause of the Baron de Richemont, and pledged himself to see him righted. 
It was not long after this announcement of his principles that he, too, was 
assassinated, and the circumstances connected with the deed have never 
been sufficiently accounted for. It was after the failure of this effort to 
obtain recognition by his family that the Baron determined once more on 
leaving France. He was travelling peaceably through Austria, when he 
was suddenly arrested and thrown into the Spielberg, where he remained 

closely guarded from 1818 until 1825. The Congress of Verona was thun- 

derstruck by the new complication afforded by the protest of Louis Dix- 

Sept, which was presented by the Emperor Alexander himself, but which 

the Holy Alliance rejected as being a matter of interest to France alone! 

In 1830 the Baron de Richemont again appears upon the stage. He 
presents a petition against the election of the Duke of Orleans, and claims 
once more his état civel. His petition is rejected, and he hurries to Saint 
Leu, where the Prince de Condé, no longer the brave old man who had 
defended him with such perseverance and vigour, but his son the weak old 
driveller, was living a life of slavery beneath the iron rule of Madame 
Feuchéres, He managed to obtain an interview in secret with the Prince ; 
the latter remained for some days afterwards in a kind of restless agitated 
dream ; he sent for the lawyers from Paris; he spent whole nights in 
writing ; he admitted that he had been making a new will in conse- 
quence of certain revelations which had heen made to him, and the morn- 
ing after this avowal he was found a corpse tied to the handle of the win- 
dow, with his feet upon the ground and the handkerchief scarcely pressed 
upon his neck ; having committed suicide forsooth, after having burnt 
papers which were still found smoking on the hearth, and which formed 
doubtless the new will, of which he had spoken so indiscreetly the night 
before. Theimprisonment at Ste. Pélagie of the Baron de Richemont, 
was the next event: his trial, his escape from prison, are well known. 
Nothing was proved against him, the first men in the country defended 
him voluntarily. Baroche and Marie both proved by their arguments 
that he could be none other than the man he represented heimself to be— 
and yet he was taken back to prison under an imputation of disturbanee 
of publicorder. He was permitted to escape, and never molested after 
this trial. He had, on his part, made the manifestation he had sworn to 
make to every new government, and neither courted favour or avoided in- 
quiry. He had often declared most solemnly that Louis Philippe had for- 
mally offered him the hand of the Princess Louise, since become Queen of 
Belgium, and that he was in possession of a letter wherein the offer was 
made. Should this document come to light all further inquiry into the 
legitimate rights of the Baron de Richemont might at once be ended— 
there could be no further doubt upon the subject. The French police are 
on the alert and agents have been despatched to secure all papers and pro- 
perty he may have left. But he was too wise to allow of any participation 
in the secret of their hiding place. But one person in the universe knows 
re they are hidden, and she is not likely to betray the trust reposed 

n her. 

I should not presume to send you the foregoing sketch for tout potage, 
had not the circumstances connected with the life and death of the Baron 
de Richemont been the sole talk and intrigue during the whole week. It 
is certain that for the first time have messages passed between Frohsdorf 
and St. Cloud—and severalof the partisans of Louis Dix-Sept have even 
waited on the Minister of Justice, but nothing will be suffered to trans- 
pire until the publication of the papers which the  xecutrix has gone to 
secure and which she is resolute in her intention of publishing in every 
journal in Europe in defiance of the request made by the Baron that 
his death might never be made a subject of party discord to his country. 
Ibid. Sept. 1. 


—_——_@—_—_— 
MR. MACAULAY ON *JUNIUS.” 


In our last week's issue we republished a letter from Mr. Macaulay to 
Mr. Murray, on the above never-ending theme. The appearance of that 
letter has drawn forth the following reply, addressed to the Editor of the 
Times by the Quarterly Reviewer in question. 


Sir,—As you published on Saturday last, a letter from Mr. Macaulay, 
commenting upon an article on “Junius,” in the Quarterly Review of 
December, 1851, you will, perhaps, allow the writer of that paper to cor- 
rect the misapprehension into which he conceives his distinguished critic 
has fallen. 7 

Mr. Macaulay states that the reviewer argued that Francis did not 
write the letters of “ Junius,’’ because it would have been infamous in 
him to have done so; and next, that he did not write them, because he 
did not acknowledge them. If this were a fair representation of the re- 
viewer’s argument, he mast certainly have been very illogical, and he 
vould deserve the sneer of “ answering one half of his arguments by the 
other half.”” But an examination of the article will not be found to bear 
out Mr. Macaulay’s stateinent. The reviewer certainly did argue that it 
would have been infamous in Francis to have written the letters, as he 
was under the strongest personal obligations to men whom “Junius” 
most viralently assailed—as Chatham, Wellbore, Ellis, and Caleraft. 
But the reviewer expressly said, that he drew no inference from Francis’s 
mere denial of the authorship, It was the manner of that denial on which 
the reviewer alone relied, and, to prove the correctness of this assertion, 
perhaps you will be so good as to spare room for that paragraph of the 
article in which the point was discussed : 

‘‘ When the supposition was first put forward by Mr. Taylor, he (Fran- 
cis) treated it scornfally as a ‘silly, malignant falsehood.” That he might 
have characterized it as a falsehood, had he desired to remain unknown, 
is probable enough, but, had he been ‘ Junius,’ is it probable that he would 
have branded the conjecture as ‘ malignant?’ ‘Junius,’ we know, was 














proud of his ‘ great work ;’ he believed it would live with the Bible, and 
carry down his shade of a name to the most distant posterity with honour 
and applause. ‘Junius,’ in propria persona, might have positively dis- 
claimed the letters ; he might, as Scott actually did, when the Waverley 
novels were ascribed to him, have joined in a tribute of admiration to the 
writer, and have modestly urged his own inability for so high an effort as 
a sufficient answer to the presumption. But that ‘Junius’ should, in his 
own person, have ever characterized the imputation of the authorship as 
a calumny—as a charge which reflected dishonour on his name—is con- 
trary to all our experience of the constitution of an author’s mind. The 
vanity of ‘Junius,’ it is true, was confined within a narrow circle ; but 
he was not the less fixed in his belief of his intellectual greatness, and per- 
haps of his moral elevation, because the writer was 80 completely sepa- 

rated from the man. We are not dealing with a single emphatic rejec- 

tion. The malignancy of the charge was always maintained by Sir Philip, 

and it finds expression in that very letter of Lady Francis, in which she 

strains every nerve for the ‘ Franciscan theory.’ His replies to inquirers, 

we learn from her, were sometimes impatient and angry even to fierce- 

ness. To one he said, ‘I have pleaded not guilty; and if any one after 

that chooses to call me scoundrel, he is welcome.’ To another, who said, 

‘I'd fain put a question to you,’ he exclaimed, ‘You had better not, or 

you may get an answer you won’t like.’ ‘Io a third, ‘Oh, they know I’m 

an old man, and can’t fight.’ If Francis was ‘ Junius,’ we must suppose 

that he voluntarily stigmatized himself as a scoundrel, and that at the 

close of his life, when he had no longer reason to fear discovery, he hypo- 

critically pretended to regard as a mortal insult the charge of being the 

author of compositions which in secret he regarded with the highest 

pride.’’— Quarterly Review, vol. xc., 94-5. 

Now, here it is distinctly admitted that Francis (supposing he were 
“ Junius”) might probably have denied the authorship. The point is, 
whether his denial would have assumed the shape it did—whether he 
would have treated the supposition as an insult and an injury. Is not 
the indigmant warmth and vehemence of his denial some evidence of its 
sincerity? For, though it is very highly improbable that Francis with his 
early connexions could have had so perverted a mind as to have penned 
the compositions of “ Junius,” yet, had he done so, is it not reasonable to 
conclude that the same mental obliquity would have prevented him from 
perceiving the scoundrelism of his conduct? “Fooi! of thyself speak 
well!” There is a principle—akin perhaps to self-preservation—in the 
clay of humanity which prompts it to defend its own actions and motives 
against the censure of the whole external world. Man can find an elo- 
quent advocate in his own breast, when he is the object of universal exe- 
cration. 

- —— “ Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi.” 

Assuming that Mr. Macaulay is correct in all the statements of his se- 
cond objection (that concerning the half-pay of Sir William Draper), it 
would yet seem strange that the head clerk of the English War-office 
(especially so acute a person as Francis, were he “ Junius,’’ must have 
been) should not have known that Draper’s half-pay on the Irish esta- 
blishment was in the cature of “a pension,”’ and an “ equivalent for balf- 
pay,” instead of being the bond fide half-pay of an English colonel. A 
stranger to the official practice might easily have fallen into such a mis- 
take, but the head of the business details of the Westminster War-office 
could scarcely have been so ignorant. ° 

The “Junius Letters” in the Grenville correspondence are now pub- 
lished, and the public can judge whether they most likely proceeded from 
a cadet of the Grenville connexion, or from a young official wholly un- 
connected with the family. The genuineness of those letters is a point 
beyond all rational doubt, and they are valuable as fixing the date at 
which “ Junius” began his literary labours, and as generally showing the 
authenticity of those unacknowledged compositions included in Wood- 
fall’s edition of 1812. “The ‘Grand Council’ was mine, and, I may say 
with truth, almost everything that for two years past has attracted the 
attention of the public.’”” How much elaborate disquisition do these few 
words scatter into air. 

The relationship of Thomas Lyttelton to George Grenville was hardly 
so close as the word “cousin” in general acceptation signifies. The 
grandfather of young Lyttelton and the father of George Grenville mar- 
ried sisters. Merely from the fact of this distant relationship it does not 
seem more likely that the handwriting of Thomas Lyttelton should be 
known to the Grenvilles than the handwriting of Francis, which must al- 
most certainly have been familiar not only to George Grenville. but also 
to Chatham, whom “ Junius” also privately addressed. For Francis held 
@ place in the Secretary of State’s office when George Grenville was one 
of the Secretaries, and was patronized and encouraged by Mr. Pitt, being 
at his instance appointed secretary to General Bligh. Whatever force, 
therefore, is to be attached to Mr. Macaulay’s argument on this head ope- 
rates stronger against Francis than against young Lyttelton, but much 
stress cannot be laid on it either way, as it is only reasonable to conclude 
that “ Junius,” whoever he was, diligently disguised his hand. 

Mr. Macaulay asserts that the case against Francis rests on grounds and 
coincidences such as would be sufficient to convict a murderer. This 
must be matter of opinion. The evidence against Francis failed to satisfy 
(among others) Dr. Parr, Mr. Charles Butler, Sir Egerton Brydges, Mr. 
John Wilson Croker, and, I have heard, Lord Stowell. Mr. Macaulay’s 
judgment may be much superior to that of any of these persons, yet they 
surely were not incompetent to form an opinion on the subject. 

The paper in the Quarterly has given rise to much discussion, and to 
abundance of objections, but, feeling how inadequately the inquiry ean 
be discussed in a newspaper, the reviewer now for the first time breaks 
the silence he has observed, that he may reply to Mr. Macaulay’s — 
ments; but he does so with reluctance, and solely in deference to Mr. 
Macaulay’s great reputation. To his other objectors he conceives he has 
a sufficient answer, though, probably, its publication may be for some 
time delayed.—Sir, your most obedient servant, 

THe AUTHOR OF THE JuNtUS ARTICLE IN THE “ Q, R.” 
—_—_—>_————_ 


YOUTH VERSUS EXPERIENCE. 


In reading of balloon-accidents, now become so frequent that they have 
almost ceased to attract public notice, one must have observed the elabo- 
rate care generally bestowed upon the preparations, and the importance 
attached to the guidance of practised aeronauts. Here howeveris a very 
recent and most remarkable case narrated, wherein the reverse appears to 
have been the case. 


About 2,000 persons collected yesterday afternoon at Oakland to see 
Mr. Kelly make the promised ascension in his balloon, The balloon for 
the occasion was one of the largest size, about 18 feet in diameter, and 
made of yellow silk. Thescene for the ascension was in the town, not 
far from the wharf. The arrangements for the manufacture of gas were 
not properly managed, and at 1 o’clock, the time fixed for the ascension, 
the balloon was not more than half full. 

At 3 o’clock it was two thirds full, and the crowd becoming impatient, 
Kelly determined to try it. He had provided blankets, provisions, bags of 
sand, and so forth, but the balloon would not rise with him. Kelly being 
rather heavy several lighter men then got in, but they were still too heavy. 
During this time the balloon was loosened and moved off about 200 yards, 
sweeping along near the ground. The crowd called for a boy, and a num- 
ber of them who were near cried “ Let me go.” The car bail being taken 
off so as to make the balloon as light as possible, and a light hoop about 
an inch square and three feet in diameter, with a light board four inches 
wide lashed across the middle, offered the only position for a seat. 

Upon one end of this board where it rested on the hoop, a boy named 
Joseph Gates, aged 16 years, took his seat. Kelly’s partner, who was at 
a little distance, cried to them to hold on till he had given the boy the 
proper directions : but he had barely time to tell the boy to pull the ro 
when he should wish to come down, when the persons near let go and the 
balloon arose rapidly. It first took a southward course until it had gone 
about two miles, when it struck another current of air and took a northern 
course and when last seen was among the clouds, probably eight or ten 
miles northeastwardly of Oakland, and 800 or 1,000 feet high, 

The boy was a fruit vender of this city, and was selling fruit in Oak- 
land yesterday morning. His parents live in California street. He went 
up without any provisions or any clothing except an ordinary suit. He 
weighed about ninety pounds and appeared to be about twelve years of 
age, though he was really sixteen. 

He caught hold of the valve rope, when Kelly’s partner told him that 
it would be necessary to pull it to let the balloon down. Some persons 
said they saw the boy pull the rope and saw it break, but this is not pro- 
bable, as the rope appeared strong enough to bear two hundred pounds, 
No sooner had the balloon risen than the crowd began to express their 
regrets. Kelly tried to pacify them by saying the boy had been up be- 
fore, but all his compan.ons deny it. He was rising very rapidly when 
last seen, and moving still more rapidly to the northeast. No one can tell 
what his fate may be. He had not even fixed himself properly on his seat, 
but was sitting on the edge of the hoop and leaning back upon arope. If 


he does not succeed in opening the valve to let himself down, he will be 
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in danger of becoming 80 numb with cold as to fall out, or he might be 
frozen to death by the extreme cold ; or, if he succeeds in getting down 
safely, no one knows how far it may be from any human habitation. 

Several of those present assert positively that the boy let the rope go, 
and that it blew up over the netting. If this be true, there is little hope 
of his escape alive.—.4/ta Californian, Jugust 29. 


Is was otherwise ordered; and happily no evil consequences ensued 
from the blamable recklessness, with which the boy was permitted to 


hazard his life. 

Joseph Gates, the boy who made an ascension in a balloon from Oak- 
land on Sunday afternoon, and for whose safe return there eppeared lit- 
tle ground to hope, arrived last evening in the Sacramento boat, safe, ex- 
cept a sprainin his ankle. He landed in Suisun Hoes f fifteen miles from 
Benicia, and five miles from any house. He retained his presence of mind 
throughout, during the hour anda half that he wasin the air, in which 
time he travelled about fifty miles. 

He was excited when he started, but when he had risen a slight distance 
he became perfectly collected, and leaned back in a easy position against 
the cords. Here he sat, and for along time heard the cries of the crowd 
below, and saw the whole bay and the country from San Francisco to Sa- 
cramento. 

The only unpleasant sensation he felt was cold in his feet. He took off 
one shoe, and tied a handkerchief about his foot, and then took off the 
other shoe, but dropped his handkerchief, and had to put on that shoe as 
it was before. 

He wanted to come down soon after the balloon started, but the rope 
broke ; but he was not dieconcerted nor frightened. He knew very well 
whither tne balloon was going, and wanted to land near Benicia, but 
could not climb the ropes to cut the balloon as he wished. This he knew 
was the only hope, and he persevered until he succeeded in getting up to the 
body of the balloon and cutting a hole with his penknife. He was careful 
not to make the hole too large, and when he was satisfied that it was of 
the right size, he slipped down tothe hoop. The balloon descended very 

ually, and as it reached the ground in the open plain he sprang oll. 
he balloon, lightened of his weight rose again rapidly. 

He then walked five miles before he reached a house, and the next day 
he walked to Benicia. This wronautic tour is, undoubtedly, one of the most 
remarkable on record. When we consider the youth and inexperience of 
the navigator, the unexpecteduess of the trip, the scanty accommodations, 
his success in climbing up the cords and cutting the balloon in a perfectly 
successful maaner, and his fortunate escape from the many dangers, the 
voyage has scarcely an equal for romantic interest from the time of Mon- 
golfier to the preseut day. To climb the cords wasa labour of extreme diffi- 
culty for they were only about a quarter of an inch in thickness, and the 
distance from the hoop to a point practicable for cutting was about twelve 
feet. But few persons could perform the feat of climbing such cords near 
the earth and much less three miles above, for that was about the height 
to which be ascended. He saw not a little danger, but his voyage will 
become famous. and his name will be spoken from Europe to Australia. 
He can sell oranges and peanuts with a perfect rush for a few days. One 
of the first questions, after his arrival here, was what his partner bad done 
with the money for the oranges and peanuts in the basket he left behind. 
He was not entirely absorbed by the romance of his voyage, nor forgetful 
by the fright.—Jbid., Aug. 30. 

—_—_» 

Yorssaims Enterprise ; Is Braprorp Aw#EAD or Lreps?—The great 
Musical Festivals in the North have not extended, of late years, further 
than Birmingham. York--which was once famed for its gatherings ; which 
boasts of such a colossal cathedral, and such a gigantic organ—has long 
ceased to have a festival, the present dignitaries refusing the use of the 
magnificent edifice for the parpose. The Manchester Festival died with 
Malibran, in 1836. The same year the Liverpool meetings were given 
up, the intention being avowed not to renew them until the town was pro- 
vided with an adequate music-hall. It will take eighteen years before 
this want will be supplied. In the meanwhile there wasa town gradually 
springing up in size, wealth, and importance, which bas at length stolen 
@ march even on the “ men of Manchester,” and the “ gentlemen of Liver- 
pool.” The time is not very remote, when the traveller asking, ‘‘ Where 
was Bradford?” would have been answered, ‘“ Oh! not far from Leeds,” 
Now it must be met with the reply, ‘‘ Leeds near Bradford,” and not Brad- 
ford near Leeds. Certainly, the rise of this place is one of the most re- 
markable facts of the day: the town is extending in all directions—it is, 
in fact, a succession of towns for miles, and yet are its limits apparently 
not yet detined. Some of the finest warehouses in the world may be seen 
here. The prosperity is overwhelming: there are no poor—the operatives 
are in full work aod in full pay—the manufacturers are merchant princes 
in their way, aud their operations extend to the remotest portions of the 
world, the golden countries having come into a large share of the business 
of the town. The alpaca manufacture is carried on to perfection here: 
the most exquisite dresses, defying the eye to distinguish them from the 
finest and softest silk, are to be obtained at this mart. And, amidst the 
din of trade and commerce, the civilising influences of the fine arts are 
not neglected. There are manufacturing men who are first-rate connois- 
seurs, and who boast of a rare collection of pictures by ancient and mod- 
ern masters, Noble buildings are springing up on every side, and a grand 

ark is in course of formation. And suddenly, some Aladdin of Bradford 

iscovered a wonderful lamp, and in an incredibly short space of time has 
raised a Music hall, of noble proportions, not ouly worthy of the locality 
itself, but one that will challenge comparison with the grandest halls in 
the kingdom. It stands in the centre of the town, three of its sides facing 
into separate streets. The first stone was laid by the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Zetland, the Grand Master of the Masonic Body, with due honours, in 
the presence of an immense concourse of people, on the 22nd of September, 
1851, and the building is now completed. 

The entire building covers an area of 1600 square yards, and its outer 
walls and columns are of Yorkshire stone. The front of the western ele- 
vation is 77 feet in height from the ground to the apex of the pediment ; 
and is composed of a rusticated basement, 27 feet high, surmounted by 
Corinthian columns and pilasters supporting the entablature and pedi- 
ment. The principal entrance is by three arched doorways on the base- 
ment of this fagade, and on each side are niches containing bronze can- 
delabra. The keystones of the arches and niches are enriched with richly- 
carved musks. The lower part of the intercolumuiations are occupied by 
windows ; and the upper with circular shields, surrounded by wreaths of 
oak-leaves, The south side elevation consists of a rusticated basement 
and mezzanine story, with deeply-recessed windows ; between which are 
elaborately carved trusses and festoons of fruit and flowers. Above this 
story are Corinthian columns and pilasters, supporting an unbroken en- 
tablature. The intercolumniations are filled with arched windows, 14 feet 
high. The three doorways of the principal entrance open intoa vestibule 
48 feet by 25 feet, and 22 feet high. From the centre of the floor springs 
the grand staircase, branching off to the right and left, and terminating in 
the gallery on each side, leading to the stalls and area. At this part of 
the staircase, on either side are bronzed candelabra, 12 feet high, with 
nine globe burners each. The great hall itself is 152 feet in length, 764 
feet in width, and 60 feet high. It is divided into area, stalls, and gallery. 
The first is 80 feet by 48 feet wide from the orchestra front to the back, and 
will acccommodate 1000 with seats. The stalls are raised 10 feet 6 inches 
above the area, and contain 550 seats, lined with crimson. The frout of 
the stalls is ornamented with foliated scroll-work. In the centre of each 
scroll are groups of symbolical figures in high relief. The gallery is car- 
ried round three sides of the building, and contains upwards of 1600 
seats. The whole of the seats are calculated to hold upwards of 3200 

exclusive of the orchestra. The eastern or orchestral end of the 
lis semicircular, with a diameter of 48 teet. On each side of the 
organ platform are Corinthian pilasters, springing from the orchestra, 
and supporting the entablature. The space above the cornice and the 
ceiling is coved to its junction with the latter, and divided into panels, 
enriched with a deep border of vine and ivy-leaves, fruit and flowers. 
Around the ceilingruns a border of the same design. The ceiling itself is 
divided into four compartments by an inner border of flowers, cups, and 
scroll-work, with central ornaments of water-leaves and flowers. 

The Hall is lighted by sixteen arched windows, fourteen feet high. The 
a for lighting it in the evening is “v & continuous line of 1860 gas-jets, 

rom pipes carried entirely round the Hall, on the upper and outer edge of 
the cornice, ou the same plan as the Liverpool Philharmonic-ball. This 
aifords a subdued but splendid light to all parts of the Hall, without the 
disagreeable effect of strong lights and shadows occasioned by the ordi- 
nary mode of lighting with lamps and chandeliers. The ventilation is ef- 
fected by a continued series of circular apertures, six inches in diameter, 

ierced through the exterior mouldings of the outer border of the ceiling, 
tnd continued round the entire building, the air ercaping through open- 
ings in the roof.—The heating is by the usual hot-water apparatus. Cold 
air can be turned into the building in such a manner as not to create per- 
ceptible draughts, and vet in sufficient quantities to change the atmos- 
phere of the Hall in a few minutes. 

The general arrangement tor the comfort of the audience has been care- 
fally attended to: separate entrances are provided for each class, and all 
possible precautions taken to avoid a crush on entering or leaving the 


Hall. On a level with the stalls are ample refreshment and other rooms 
for the accommodation of the occupants of that portion of the Hall; 
and a similar arrangement is provided for those of the area. Altogether, 
it may be said, without exaggeration, that there is not a building of the 
same character in the United Kingdom, in which so large an audience 
can be assembled, where the provisions for the comfort and accommo- 
dation of each class have been so much ccnsidered and so effectually pro- 
vided for. 

Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, of Bradford, are the architects.--Letter 
Srom Bradford, Sept. 1. 


Vivian Navticau.—Avast there, Reader! Nature has swabbed her 
decks, and it will be hard lines for a poor invalided mariner like me, if on 
such a day as this I can’t have a taste of the briny, shiver my timbers! 

Having flavoured my style with that dash of salt water, as a bit of 
local colouring, and to show sceptical females that I can hitch up my 
trousers, and do the British Tar with any man above Erith, when it 
pleases me, I will resume my own natural language to tell you, for want 
of dramatic gossip, how I spent Monday last. You are not curious to 
hear? Perhaps not ; but if you don’t want to hear, perhaps I want to tell ! 
Ainsi! 

The weather was paradoxically beautiful—as if Nature, the coquette, 








had concentrated in one day all the tenderness and sunny brightness she 
bad withheld for a week. (How like a woman! sobbing on your shirt 
front, irrespective of appearances, for two hours, and then, as you aré 
about to leave, brightening up.for twenty minutes of distracting tender- 
ness!) I needed the fine weather, being in a ianguid, limp condition. My 
very whiskers woulda’t curl! It was thought the sight of the Fleet would 
give my nautical mind a fillip, and so we drove to Gosport, which struck 
me as not being an impassioned city. Having arranged about dinner, we 
took a boat, and were rowed to the Victory, Nelson’s old sbip, an histori- 
cal sight, if there is such a thing, to every Englishman. There is some- 
thing in a man-of-war peculiarly grand and impressive ; but to walk over 
that ship, accompanied by crowding associations, and to mount upon deck, 
and there see on a small brass plate the words,— 


Here NELSON FELL. 


is to feel something tremulous within which keeps you silent, reverentially 
sad. And then you are taken down to the dark cockpit, where they point 
to the knee of the ship, against which his head rested as that great heroic 
heart sank into a last sleep. There are not many spots in England that 
would have affected me so much. 

Having seen the Victory, we went over the Veptune, which was all 
ready for sea. She is next in size to the Wel/ington, and a finer vessel 
cannot be named. But grand, clear, bright, efficient as everything seemed 
on board this ship, which was like a floating city to the mind’s eye, it 
wanted the peculiar interest to us of the Victory, to which our thoughts 
and speech were evermore recurrent. 

Do you think, oh, eminently respectable England, that your conduct is 
virtuous, and worthy of the nation which could produce a Nelson, in your 
treatment of Nelson’s daughter? You are lavish in your pensions and 
honours to those who have oftentimes but moderately served you—you 
are magnificent to royal bastards—but your “ propriety” forbids your 
acknowledging Nelson’s child, Is this healthy? is it mora! ? Let us sup- 
pose your propriety outraged by the erring mother, and your respectabili- 
ty utterly setting its face against her, yet what has the daughter done that 
she should be so terrible to Respectability ? 

And you, Reader, do you think our hero would bave been the hero he 
was, had he not been capable of so profound a love? It may not be ne- 
cessary for a man’to be an able commodore that he should be madly in love 
with some woman ; a man may gain great battles, and be an immense ad- 
miral, without having that capacity for profound and enduring affection 
which is manifested by great natures. Therefore. when [ put that ques- 
tion respecting Nelson, I don’t mean to ask if his love was the cause of 
Aboukir, or Trafalgar. I mean that Nelson would not have been the 
hero he was without his love. The exaltation of his faculties, the rest- 
less, sublimely daring forgetfulness of self, the heroism of the man, was 
intimately connected with what many a weather-beaten old commodure 
would consider his “weakness.” You don’t agree with me? Then you 
are wrong. 

I shall not detail our visit to Portsmouth, and our observations on the 
Fleet. But ifany man brings out a nautical drama during the next three 
months, won’t I be down upon his lee scuppers! VIVIAN. 





Tue Turkish CAVALRY, AS If WAS AND AS IT 18.—For ages the finest cav- 
alry seen iv Europe wasindisputably that of the Turks. In great part, both 
men and horses were brought over from the Asiatic provinces of the empire, 
and the rest of the men and horses were principally of Asiatic descent. The 
horsesthough not large, (seldom much exceeding fourteen hands,) were nim- 
bles, pirited, and yet docile, and so trained and bitted as to be perfectly under 
control : the hollow saddle was rather heavy, but all the rest of the ap- 
pointments were light : the soldier rode in the broad short stirrup to which 
he and his ancestors had always been accustomed, and on which they had 
a firm and (to them) natural seat, out of which it was most difficult to 
throw him: his scimitar was light and sharp, and in addition to it he gen- 
erally carried in his girdle that shorter slightly curved weapon called the 
yataghan, with an edge like that of arazor. Some of the Spahis carried 
long lances or spears ; but these were always thrown aside, as useless, in 
the mélée of battle. Their tactics were few and simple. If they could 
not get in the small end of one wedge, they tried another and another 
wedge ; if they penetrated the hostile line, they dealt death around them, 
their sharp weapons usually inflicting mortal wounds or lo; ping off limbs. 
If the enemy gave way, they spread out like a fan, and while some pressed 
on the front others turned the flanks and got into the rear. Occasional- 
ly, to gain time, the Turks mounted some of their infantry en croupe be- 
hind their Spahis. Thus, early in the battle of Ryminik, when they had 
to contend with Marshal Suwarow and some Austrians, a body of 6000 
Janissaries jumped up behind an equal number of Turkish horsemen, and 
were carried at full speed to occupy a commanding eminence, of which 
the Austrians were also desirous of taking possession. We have seen, 
quite in our own day, this effective and realiy brilliant cavalry reduced, 
by the spirit of imitation and ill-understood reform. toa condition beneath 
contempt. The late Sultan Mahmoud must needs have his cavalry disci- 
plined alla Franca, or in Christian fashion ; and he imported a number of 
French, Italian, and German non-commissioned officers, to teach his men 
to ride with long stirrups, and to’form, dress, and look like Europeans. To 
the disgust and even dismay of his Moslems, he buttoned them up in close 
jackets and put them into tight pantaloons. With a most perverse deter- 
mination the system has been continued and extended these last twelve 
years, under his son and successor, the present Sultan Abdul Medjid ; 
and it may now safely be said that the Turkish cavalry is the very worst 
in the world. The men, always accustomed to sit cross-legged. and to 
keep their knees near the abdomen, cannut be taught to ride with the 
long stirrup 4 /a Frangaise. They are always rolling off, and are fre- 
quently ruptured ; they are armed with the lance, and have seldom any 
other weapon except an ill made, blunt, awkward sabre. Their horses «re now 
wretched rosses. The good breeds have died out; and the imperial cen- 
tralizing tyranny--masked under the names of reform and civilization— 
which has been raging with more or less intensity these last fifty years, 
has not left on the surface of the empire a man of hereditary rank and 
wealth, or any private country gentleman, with the means of restoring 
the lost breeds, or of supplying such good light cavalry borses as existed 
in abundance at the commencement of the present century. The Karas- 
man Oglus, the Paswan Oglus, and all those great Asiatic feudatorirs, 
together with the hereditary Sp:hi chiefs of Roumelia who kept up the 
principal studs, are all gone. Mounted as they are, armed as they are, 
and riding as they do, instead of dealing with European horsemen after 
the summary fashion of the good old Turks, any English hussar ought to 
be able to dispose in a minute of halfa dozen of Abdul Mejid’s trooper:, 
trained alla Franca, though be (the hussar) were armed only with a 
stout walking-stick. Add to these effects of ill-considered European imi- 
tation, (which has scarcely been better as applied to the Turkish infantry,) 
the decline or rather utter extinction of religious fervour and all national 
feeling, and it will be understood how well prepared is the army of the 
Ottoman empire to resist an attack, let it come whence it may or when it 
may.—* Cavalry,” By Capt. Nolan, 15th Hussars. 





Deer Ocean Sounpines.—As this subject now engrosses the attention 
of many of the scientific men of the present age, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to know the results of a discovery which has been introduced by our 
neighbours on the other side of the Atlantic, for the purpose of testing the 
existence of a foundation to the ocean, and also to know of what it is com- 
posed. There has for several days past been lying in the Southampton 
waters an American government surveying brig, named the Dolphin ; this 
brig, which is empowered under an act of Congress, in connection with the 
scientific researches of Lieut. Maury, of the National Observatory at 
Washington, for the purpose of entering into a series of meteorological ob- 





servations and discoveries, left Chesapeake Bay on the 3lst of May, and 
has completed a perfect line of soundings across the Atlantic to Rockule, 





off the west coast of Scotland. The distance between edth place of sound- 
ing averaged about one hundred miles, A line was then run to the Azores, 
to the north of which, about a parallel of forty-five in a south-west diree- 
tion, an elevation was discovered on the bottom of the ocean of about six 
thousand feet, the soil indicating a fine yellow chalky substance, mixed 
with a small portion of the finest sand. After leaving the Azores the 
Dolphin took a westerly direction, still succeeding in discovering bottom. 
Steering north, she made a direct line to the “ three chimnies,” where, at 
a depth of 1,900 fathoms, bottom was also discovered. At this point Lieut. 
Berryman, in charge of the ship, finding the position of the weather unfa- 
vourable to a continuation of their research, made sail, and came into 
Southampton. The greatest depth at which bottom was reached was 
3,130 fathoms, in lat. from 41 to 43, lon. 51 to 56. The explorers have 
brought home with them specimens of the soil which has been discovered 
at their various places of sounding, and which will be laid before a com- 
mittee of scieatific men at Washington for the purpose of analyzation. The 
temperature of the water was also tested at various depths, specimens of 
which have also been preserved. During the whole of the observations 
particular attention was paid tothe width, depth, and force of the currents 
in different parts of the ocean, all of which have been carefully noted, for 
the purpose of being fully discussed and explained. The Dolphin intends 
returning at the latter end of the week, and should the weather permit 
will take a line of sounding to the eastern edge of the Azores, that being 
a portion of the Atlantic which has at present remained unexamined. Of 
course a further explanation of the results of this expedition will not at 
present be given, as the whole of the matter collected is being carefully 

reserved for the uses and explanation of the gentlemen at Washington. 

here is one interesting matter in connection with this subject, and the 
non-existence of which has been the great drawback to all previous results 
being satisfactory, and which is the very simple method by which the 
sounding apparatus is rendered entirely perfect and useful. In all pre- 
vious attempts the great puzzle has been now to get back the weight when 
it has once reached the bottom, and it isa well known fact, especially 
amongst seamen, that in deep-sea sounding, however carefully or strong! 
a line may be made, it never has, after being once sunk, been sesovered. 
In this respect, however, Brother Jonathan deserves much praise, for he 
has invented a plan by which the weight upon its reaching the bottom, 
becomes immediately detached, and the line, therefore, drawn in with per- 
fect ease. The plan is this :—A hole is drilled through a 64-1bs or heavier 
shot, sufficiently large to admit a rod of about three-quarters of .n inch in 
diameter. This rod is about twelve or fourteen inches in length, and, with 
the exception of about an inch and a half at the bottom, perfectly solid. 
At the top of the rod are two arms, extending one from each side. These 
arms being upon easily acting hinges, are capable of being raised or low- 
ered with very little power. A small branch extends from the outside of 
each of them, which is for the purpose of ho'ding, by means of rings, a 
piece of wire, by which the bal is swung to the rod. A piece of rope is 
then attached by each end to the arms, to «hich is joined the sounding 
line. The ball is then lowered into the water, and upon reaching the bot- 
tom the strain upon the line ceases, and the arms fall down, allowing the 
ball to detach itself entirely from the rod, which is then easily drawn in, 
the drilled portion of which is discovered to be filled with a specimen of 
that which it bas come in contact with at the bottom. There are other 
advantages, also, in connection with the invention, which are of great 
utility in the Te on of the discoveries, and which, no doubt, will so 
materially assist the scientific researches of the world, that the subject of 
whether there is or is not a bottom to the sea will no longer remain a diffi- 
culty to answer.—London News, Sept. 7. 





Lire AND Deats at Lanore.-—I beg to forward a few of the particulars 
of the late lamented Dr. Wray’s funeral, which, I doubt not, as we are in 
a remote situation, his friends and brother officers would be gratified by 
your inserting in your paper. Nothing can exceed the barmony of our 
small society here ; all luxuriate in the delightful climate. and enjoy the 
mulberries and cherries, the only fruit now ripe, Shooting, bathing, fish- 
ing, whist parties, and dining at each other’s houses, is the order of the 
day. We have three ladies and hear many more are coming, but where 
they will find habitations it is difficult to say. Many ef the crops are still 
standing, others bave been ruined by the unusual floods, and this morn- 
ing I saw some fields being ploughed into the ground as not worth reap 
ing. The Prince gives us a weekly dinner, which is well arranged, @ 
Vanglaise. with excellent beer and sherry, and, if it were not for the 
dreadful natching, would be as pleasant as dinner parties usually are ; 
nothing can exceed his hospitality. Owing to increased demands, shawle, 
papier mache boxes, and indeed all the products of Kashmere, are dearer 
this year than they have hitherto been, We hear that Rajah Juwabir Sing 
has lost his only son, which bas plunged him into great affliction. _Yes- 
terday evening (14th June), at balf past six o’clock, we buried poor Dr. 
Wray of ber Majesty’s 87th Foot. He lost his life by the fall of an ava- 
lanche in the Warden Valley, about 80 miles from this, on the 15th ult. 
The body was only recovered on the 9th instant, when it was placed in a 
shell, covered with a Kashmere shawl, sent by the prince as a mark of 
respect, and conveyed here by water for interment. We laid him ina 
deep brick and mortar vault, built for the purpose in the N. W. corner of 
the Shaik Bagh, close to Colonel Fullerton, of the 9th Lancers, amid the 
deep regrets of our small community. The funeral was conducted with 
the usual military formula, the procession moving slowly to the grave 
through a street of the Maharajah‘s Sepoys resting on their arms revereed, 
and followed by all the British officers in the neighbourhood, dreesed in 
their uniforms. The Prince, who throughout this melancholy business bas 
shown the greatest kindness and anxiety. attended on foot ; he was met at 
the entrance of the garden by Lieut.-Col. Brown and Capt. Greensill, 
of ber Majesty’s 24th Foot, and was supported by the principal officers of 
his own court. The coffin was covered with a pall borne by Capt. Camp- 
bell, H. M. &7th Foot ; Capt. Mont» gue, H. M. 10th Foot ; Capt. Lambert, 
H. M. 96th Foot ; Lieut. Peyton, H. M. 87th Foot ; Lieut. Goddard, H. M. 
87th Foot; Lieut. the Hon, T. A. Chichester, 12th Irregular Cavalry, and 
lowered quietly into the grave by the brother officers of the deceased. 
Three volleys, with the intermediate roll of drums, closed the ceremony. 
A considerable concourse of natives of all ranks assembled, and pre- 
served the most respectful silence, while the Deputy Commissioner read 
our beautiful burial service. Poor Dr. Wray! He seems to have been 
more than nsually beloved and regretted. 1 do not think there was a sin- 
gle officer at Sreenugur who did not attend.—Lahore Chronicle, June 25. 





Tue Royau Patent Norseess WaHeers.—This invention which has 
now been in practical use for some years, bids fair to prove itself one of 
those discoveries which must ultimately become universal; the luxury of 
riding in a carriage without noise is enbanced by the reflection that the 
horse which is dragging us along has his labour very materially lessened, 
and that neither wheel nor carriage is undergoing injury by the jolting 
and vibration coincident with a journey over the stones of London; the 
only wear and tear of these vehicles being the cutting to pieces of the in- 
dia-rubber tire, and it has been fully ascertained that it takes twice as 
long to destroy this tire as it does to render an iron tire useless. Her 
Majesty has some of her pony carriages and park chairs fitted with the 
noiseless wheel ; and amongst the Sovereigns of Europe, the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Wurtemburg, and Said Pacha have adopted them. 
The advantages of these wheels are not confined to luxury. but the com- 
fort to invalids cannot be questioned, nor can the pedestrian do other 
than hail with gratitude an invention which will enable him to walk in 
the city of London without that everlasting din which now accompanies 
him wherever he goes; and last, though not least in their favour, is the 
saving of the roads, which are uninjured by the roll of wheels. We under- 
stand that an establishment isin course of completion, to let carriages thus 
fitted at the same charges as noisy ones—a boon, indeed for the ladies 
in their shopping excursions. A company is also in course of forma- 
tion in the city, to be called “ The Noiseless Conveyance Company,” 
for omnibus and cabs, at the present fares.— London paper. 


More Eccentricrries.—A letter from Venice says :—‘' A young noble- 
man, Mr. S——, who, by his strength and his acts of rasbness, such as rac- 
ing on horseback against a railway train train, and swimming trom this 
place to Mestre, carrying an open umbrella in his hand, has acquired a 
kind of renown, recently made a bet that he would perform the passage 
trom Venice to Trieste alone, and standing on two planks four feet long 
hy two wide, and four inches thick, strongly attached to each other in the 
middle by an iron clasp, and with no other help than a pole. Onarecent 
occasion, this young gentleman made bis appearance before the Pragetta 
on this raft of his own invention, on which it was very difficult to stand 
upright and preserve an equilibrium. Scarcely bad he passed the Lido 
than he was upset by a wave; he did not, bowever, lose courage, but 
bringing his raft to the shore, repaired it, and after placing on it a box 
containing some provisions, again started. After six hours uninterrupted 
movement of bis arms, he was seen from the steeple of St. Mark’s church, 





at a short distance from Caarle, when he disappeared from sight.” The 
letter adds that this extraordinary voyage Was accomplished, and that Mr. 
S—— arrived at Trieste safe and sound. The distance from Venice to 
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Trieste is more than seventy English miles, allowing for the necessary | 
deviation from the straight course. 





Tur Fart or Duxpoxatp.—In the account in our last of the election 
of a Scottish representative peer, it was stated that the Earl of Dundon- 
ald wore on his breast a profusion of foreign orders. The noble Earl has 

ublished the following letter on the subject :--* My Lords,—I feel it a | 
paty toassure your lordships that my motive for not presenting myself 
this day as a candidate for the honour of becoming a representative of the | 
peerage of my native country does not proceed from feelings experienced | 
on a former occasion, but from a supposition that a majority of your lord- | 
slips may still entertain unfavourable impressions of my conduct, origi- 
nating in or consequent on my attempts to reform abuses—then denied, 
but since acknowledged and’ redressed, to the great contentment of the | 
naval service, and future security of our country. The foreign orders I 
wear (for the first time in 30 years), I submit to your lordships in testi- 
mony that abroad, as at home, I have endeavoured to promote good go- 
vernment, and in so doing vast advantage have accrued by opening to 
civilisation, to manufacture, and to commerce, one-fourth part of the globe | 
from which they were previously excluded. I am aware, my lords, that | 
this is not an opportunity for further explanation, but I hope I may thus | 
briefly avert any —— of vanity in exposing those tokens, by assur- | 
ing your lordships (though I have Royal authority to wear them) that I | 
have merely viewed them as pledges of promised rewards which, had they | 
been fulfilled when their objects were attained, would have enabled me to | 
have frequented society, and thus have obviated oblivion and dispelled 
the misapprehension incident to seclusion. Dunponatp.—September 7, 
1853.”"—Courant. 

Creature CoMFoRTs ; A COMPARATIVE SCALE.—An English paper says 
that the following comparison of the respective quantities taken for con- 
sumption, at the two periods, of some of the larger items of our national 
grocery and foreign provision account, will show that, although the gross 
population of the United Kingdom is not much larger than it was ten years 
ago, the consuming power of the people must have made astonishing pro- 
grese within that period :-— 





1842. 1852. 
BORE, CW.0 oc cccccccccccceesee oteeneee 7,172,847 
SEE, * scccvcsesacocesescccesceuee 809,286 
UND s 666666 0006085000006 000 EEE 54,713.034 
RC 34,977,953 
DENSE, OR. 0 0 cc cccccccceesedse Aue 286,385 
Gee, @ nccccccvescesesdeeasacnasee 279,575 
Eggs, number.......seeeeeeeees+ 689,048,747 108,278,539 
Be Os ocindiukconneeasaaeeas os see 552,024 
Gasdents,§ .ccccccctvesssencicecss Gaeee 362,337 
Malate, * .ccccccccccncseseccocccckeeee 228,386 
Apples, bushels. ......+seeeeeeeeee0+L11,578 372,118 





Sauit Ste. Marre Sure Canau.—The ship canal at Sault Ste. Marie 
will be completed next year. The distance does not exceed one mile and 
is almost a perfect level. The locks, of which there are two—one with a 
rise of ten feet, and the other of eleven feet, constitute the great feature 
of the whole work, being of enormous size, 350 feet long, by 60 feet wide, 
and require to be of the very best construction. that engineering science 
could frame specificatious for. The Sault Ste. Marie Canal Company was 
incorporated by the Legislature of the State of Michigan at the last ses- 
sion. They advance all the capital that may be necessary, and when the 
work is completed, according to specifications, they will become the 
owners of balf a million acres of public land, appropriated by Congress 
to the State of Michigan for the construction of the canal. The company 
have the privilege of indicating in advance the sections which they wish 
to seeure, and have actually, as the first step, marked every unentered 
section of land in the upper peninsula of Michigan, good, bad, and in- 
different, amounting to something less than two hundred thousand acres. 
This shows the extraordinary value which sagacious men place upon the 
copper lands of Lake Superior.—Milwaukie Wisconsin, Sept. 20. 





Tus Siete Hasrrs or Great Men.—When the messenger from the 
India House brought to Sir Charles Napier, the despatch appointing him, 
at the special instance of the Great Duke and with a popular concurrence 
of demand seldom known in such a case, Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies of Hindtstan,—-we quote the words of our contemporary,“ The 
door of his temporary residence in Berkeley Street was opened by a fe- 
male servant ; who, in answer to the eager inquiries of the bearer of the 
despatch, asserted that neither Sir Charles Napier nor his lady was at 
home. This was perplexing to the messenger, who had been charged to 
deliver the despatch into the hands of either Sir Charles or Lady Napier. 
While engaged in altercation with the servant in the hall, a door at the head 
of the stairs was suddenly opened, and the veteran himself appeared. ‘I 
am Sir Charles Napier,’ said he ; ‘ but as we are at present at dinner, and 
I have no second room to show you into, you had better call again.’ The 
surprised messenger announced his errand, and the despatch was at once 
safely lodged in Sir Charles’s own hands’” 





Novsi. WAY OF HOLDING A HORSE.—A gentleman travelling through 
Germany thus describes a novel method of fastening a horse, which he saw 
put in practice by a German blacksmith :—“ As soon as breakfast was 
over, I generally enjoyed the luxury of riding about town, and in passing 
the shop of a blacksmith, the manner in which he tackled and shod a vi- 
eious horse amused me. On the outside of the wall of the house two rings 
were firmly fixed, to one of which the patient’s head was lashed close to 
the ground ; the hind foot to be shod, stretched out to the utmost extent 
ef the ieg, was then secured by the other ring about five feet high, by a 
cord which passed through a cloven hitch, fixed to the root of the poor 
creature’s tail. The hind foot was consequently very much higher than 
the head ; indeed it was quite exalted, and pulled so heavily at the tail, 
that the animal seemed to be quite anxious io keep his other foot on terra 
firma. W ith one foot in the heavens, it did not suit him to kick; with his 
nose poiating to the infernal regions, he could not conveniently rear ; and 
as a heavy hand was constantly pulling at his tail, the horse at last gave 
up the point, and quietly submitted to be shod.” 





Por Tuem Down tn Tue Bu1.--A well dressed “gentleman” went a 
few days ago to a fashionable restaurant, where he took an excellent 
breakfast. As he was sipping his coffee, the waiter, who had some reason 
to suspect him, had his eye upon him, and saw him slip a silver spoon and 
fork into his pocket, whereupon he hastened to tell his master, The lat- 
ter, te avoid exposure, resolved to enter the stolen articles in the bill : 
and as he thought the thief deserved mulcting, he charged 45f. for them. 
The gentleman” examined the bill, but though surprised at the entry, 
displayed no emotion. He produced his purse and paid the whole of the 
bill, merely remarking ; « Forty-five francs form rather a high sum for a 
silver spoon and fork! But, however——.” It was impossible that an 
affair between a thief aud his victim could bave been conducted with 


ater tact and courtesy. After a pause the “ are > Te- 
ired.—Galignani’s Metastinee, p e “ gentleman’ calmly re 


Otp VeERULAM AGAtN.~-The sale of the site of old Verulam took place 
on the 19th ult. The lot, comprising the Verulam hills and the site of 
the Roman city, with the St. Germain’s estate of eighty acres, was bought 
by Mr. Adams, banker, of Ware, for £6,550. The Earl of Verulam bought 
ten acres of the laud adjoining for £1,030. The sale realised £3,000 more 
than the sale of the Same estate two years ago, when it was purchased by 
the Freehold Land Society, who it is thought have been induced to give 
it up in consequence of the disfranchisement of St. Albans. ; ° 





New Dopce ror SrortsmeN.—The Field, new s 
a sketch of Pocock’s patent “ portable kite and hawk,” to be used in 
grouse or patridge shooting. The kite is made of green Calico, stretched 
upon a wooden framework, so constructed as to be easily disjointed when 
there is no further need for its assistance, when it may be packed into a 


porting paper, contains 





shape somewhat resembling an umbrella. This kite ha i 
artificial hawk which, on the kite becoming elevated, homme he higher 
over th» spots in which the grouse or partridge are supposed to lie. The 
effect of the apparatus is to cause the birds, though very wild, to keep 
down until the sportsman advances sufficiently close to obtain a good shot 
when they take wing. ; 
American Newsparers.—There are 3,500 newspapers publi i , 
United States. Among them we find such euliees aatone ~ an ine 
Boat, Life Boat, Yankee Blade, Rough Notes, Rough Hewer, Almighty 
Dollar, Old Oaken Bucket, Locomotive, Screw Driver, Busy Martha, 
Young America, Nonpareil, Straight Forward, Plain Dealer, The Wonder 
Home of Mirth, Cataract, Tempest, Old Settler, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. All 
Sorts, David’s Slings. Circumstance, Una, Pick, Castigator, Yankee Notion 
Unele Sam, Boston Notion, Prairie Bird, Gem of the Prairie Land, Ram's 
Horn, Bugle, Chronotype, Golden Rule, Old Colony, Pine Knot Whip 
and Spur, Blue Hen’s Ub'cken, Hornet’s Nest, and Live Giraffe— London 








Division or Lapour.--A certain preacher was holding forth to a some- 
what wearied congregation, when he lifted up his eyes to the gallery, and 
beheld a youngster pelting the people below with chestouts.—Dominie 
was about to administer ex cathedré a sharp and stringent reprimand for 
this flagrant act of impiety and disrespect, but the youth, anticipating 
him, bawled out at the top of his voice— - . 

“ You mind your preaching, daddy, and 7’? keep ’em awake. 





Lirerary PEension.—The Dublin Evening Post says :—“ Irishmen of all 
classes and parties will be gratified to learn that the long and valuable 
services of the Rev. William Hickey, a clergyman of the established 
church, and a popular agricultural writer under the well-known name of 
‘Martin Doyle,’ have been recognised by Her Majesty, who bas been gra- 
cionsly pleased to grant him a pension of £80 a-year out of the Literary 
Fund. : 

SaLe or THE Estate or Istay.—-This large and valuable estate was, 
on Wednesday, the 31st ult., exposed in Messrs. Cay and Black’s rooms, 
Edinburgh, at the upset price of £440,000, and, after competition between 
Mr. Morrison, of the great firm of Morrison, Dillon, & Co., London, and 
Mr. James Baird of Gartsherrie, M.P. for the Falkirk burghs, wasknocked 
down to the former at £451,000. The estate has been in the market for 
upwards of five years.’ ge ues hess ewe MF 

A Derrstrion.——“ Bill Tomkins, what is a widder?’’--“ A widder is a 
married woman that han’t got no husband ’cause he’s dead.” Very well 
what is a widower ?”—“ A widdirrer is a man what runs arter widders.”’ 
~~“ Well, Bill, that’s not exactly according to Johnson, but it will do.” 











PLantine.—The late Earl of Seafield has been the most extensive plant- 
er of the present century, having, at the date of the last report on his 
lordship’s property, planted upwards of 30,000,000 of plants in a space ex- 
ceeding 8,000 acres; an extent, perhaps, not approached by any British 
landowner since the extensive plantations of the Duke of Atholl, about 
the middle of the last century. 


AoricunruraL Statistics tv Scv7tLanp.--On the 20th May last, in the 
three counties of Roxburgh, Haddington, and Sutherland, there were 
1,319,020 imperial acres, and the number of arable was 276,110 41-60. In 
Haddington there were 373 machines used for agricultural purposes, of 
1,988 horse-power. 


Fisny.—* Have you much fish in your basket?” asked a person of a 
fisherman who was returning home. “ Yes, a good eel,” was the rather 


slippery reply. 
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PROBLEM No. 249, sy S. D. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 

















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 248, 


White. Black, 
1 RtoQB P tks R (best) 
2 PtoK B4 moves 
8. R to Q B 4 checkmate, 








SANDERSON’S FAMILY HOTEL, 
G® AMERCY PARK.—The undersigned having associated as MATHER & CO., have 
leased the new and commodious Hotel on the easterly part of Gramercy Park, extending 
from 20th to 2ist Street, and propose opening it on or about the Ist of November next. 

This establishment has been erected expressly for the entertainment of famil'es and gentlem en 
requiring comfortable quarters. It contains 70 parlours and 150 chambers, fitted with all the mo 
dern conveniences and improvements. and is capable of accomodating over 200 pers ns. Parti es 
desirous of making arrangements tor the coming season, can apply personally to Mr. SANDE R- 
SON, at the Hotel, (daily.) from 10 to 12 A.M., and from 4 to 5 P.M., or by note, addressed to his 


residence, No. 36 Murray Street. 
Cc. L. MATHER, of Astor House. 
New York, Oct. 1, 1853. JAMES M. SANDERSON, of College Hotel. 


Im. 








DAILY GOVERNESS. 


N ENGLISH LADY, acecnstomed to Tuition, having a few hours unoccupied, wishes 

to form an engagement in New York or Brooklyn. Her course of Instruction comprises : En- 

glish, in all its branches, French, Music, and Drawing. Can refer to several families in this city 
where she has been teaching. Address ** A. N.,"’ Albion office. sep24—2t* 


ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 


ROF. HOWS is prepared to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot- 
tage Place, three doors from Bleecker St: eet. 
New York, September 24, 1853. 





4t. 





RS. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, Nos. 
30 and 32 West Fifteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, will re-cpen on Monday 
September 5th. Aug. 202m. 





N RS. SEGUIN, ’ROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, [talian and English, sacred and 
i secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladics 
Private, or those intended for the siuge, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 
M*® Ss. BE. WW. SODSTEIN, Late SULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction in Sine at her residence, 20) Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
ai the Music Scores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. sept lO—4ms. 








AUGUSTUS HEWARD, © 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 


MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON, 
Giyn, Mutts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 

Hon. Peren MeGuui, 

President of the Bank of Montren!. 
A. Siyvrson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montres! 
Messns. Cinmour & Co., 

Merchants, Montreal] 

Messrs. Lemepscrier Routan & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


Messrs 


SON 


Hon. Jonun Bererry Ron: 
; Chief Justice of Uppe 
Wittiam H. Rorinson, Bsq., 
Deputy Com, General, Montreal, 

Sik GeoRGE Siupson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 
June 4—It. 


ada, Toronto. 











RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


A Persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RICHARD 
Cotto, deceased, formerly of [relaad, bat who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 182%, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at my 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in person or by attorney, on the 2ist day of October, 1863, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being sneh children or destendants, 80 as to 
entitic themselves to a share of the estate. sy order of the Circnit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1863, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke's Exr., &c. 

D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 

I. 





2—3mos, 


Petersburg, June 27, 1853. 


and varions ills to which that complaint gives rise, it ie an 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 
aut once palatable, sate and eflicacious 


I’ CASES OF INDIGESTION, 
valuable remedy, being 

BR. aaa Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
Tarvant’s Wiervescent Seltzer 


Avertent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of he stomach, beart-burn aud costiven: Apertent. 


*, it has mvarialay proved a medicine of great ublity, 
JOHN A. TARKANT, 
(Sunecessor to James Tarvant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y¥. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. Y. ¢ 


.G mngene Dupuy, John Milba yu + 
on Broadway, avd by Civitents & El gt Nat © - De puy, Jobn au, Dullue & Co., 


Prepared and suld, wholesale and retuil, by 








FOR LIVERPOOL DIRECT. 


yo _ feet NDE 8.0 — This powerful new Steamship will sail for the above port on 
urday, Ue er Sth. assage money, Yfor firet class passengers r. 
is excellent accomodution. fs S00 for fret class passeng only, for whom there 


Provisions and Steward’s fee include d, but without Wines or Liquors, 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK. also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by . 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Oo., 


These drafts 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philedelphia Express. 








DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


4 te excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have emploved it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed im 
families. Prepared only and for sale. wholesale and retail, by 

DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A: BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, te 
sepl0—3m. 


burn eight hours. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 








NOW READY. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY 

SHEKIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Reynol@s. 2 vols.,12mo Cloth, $1. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

mS oe BENONT : Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. I2me. 

loth, $i. 

JOMINV’S WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the Cam 
From the French of General Baron Jomini By Lieut. Benet, U.S. A. Map l2mo. Cloth, 75e. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of his own time. By Sir 
Jonah Barrington. With illustrations by Darley. Second Edition. $1 25. 

TRENCH ON PROVERBS. On the Lessons in Proverbs, by Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., author of the “ Study of Words.”” New edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. Cloth, 50e. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Stang Cemnevix Trench, B.D. Lvol., 12mo. Cloth. 


ign of Waterloo. 


Sixth edition, from the secord London edition. 75c. 

MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. The Speeches, Addresses, Ac., &c., of the Rt. Hon. T. B. Mac- 
aulay, Author of “ The History of England from the Accession of James IT.,’’ ‘‘ Eesays,” ‘* Lays 
of Ancient Rome,” &., &c. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, Med. $2 vw. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; or, A Voice from St. Helena. By Barry E. O'Meara, his late Sur- 
geon. With a portrait of Napoleon after the celebrated picture of Delaroche, and a view of the 
Island of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved on steel. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 24 ed. $2 00. 

HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. Rob- 
son. 3 vols., 12mo., maps. $3 75. 

ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick, M. A. 2 vols. 12me., 
platys, 2ded. $2 50. 

NOTAS AND EMENPATIONS to the Text of Shakspere’s Plays, from the Ferly Menuscript 
Corrections in a cop: ‘J the folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne Collier, Esq., F.R.8. 1 
5. 


. 12mo., 3d ed. 
“ J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York 





PROF. SILLIMAN’S NEW WORK. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 


PUBLISH ON FRIDAY 
A WISIT TO EUROPE IN 1851; 
BY PROF. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, OF YALE COLLEGE. 
In 2 volumes, with Illustrations. Cloth. $2 50. 


‘* It is characterized by good sense. learning, minute and elaborate statement of facts. Of course 
science is a leading object with the author, as in the case of Sir Charles Lyell ; but there is abun- 
dance of descriptive and statistical information, and we know of no book which will prove more 
useful to an European tourist.—Boston Transcript. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

I. THE EXILES. By Talvi, author of ‘‘ Heloise,’ &c. 12mo. Cloth, 75 certs. 

“Tt is exceedingly interesting ; the story is well-written and is sufficiently full of incident to en- 
chain the attention of the reader ‘o the end. Some of the apo op of scenery are beautifelly 
drawn. We predict for the book a warm reception from the read ng public.”"— Hartford Repub. 

* There is much artistic merit and dramatic skill in the ‘ Exiles.’ The book indicates remark 
able insight and observation, and the story is well-written and full of interest.” 


Il. THE STORY OF MONT BLANC. By Albert Smith. 12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

‘* Altogether a charming volume.’’—Northern Budget. 

** Pull of hrilling interest.”’—Democrat & Star. 

‘* But it is not alone his own adventures which the author gives. He has added a narrative ef 
all the ascents of that celebrated mountain, which are upon record, including some very exe 
adventures which betel those who have ventured to invade the domains of the ice king. The wor 
is ove of stirring interest.’’—Boston Journal. 

11I. THE PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 


‘* He has given a good account of what he saw ; and he saw much that escaped the observation 
of ordinary travellers. Indeed, it is the sphere in which he moved, that gives 10 his book its most 
attractive characteristic. He details minutely many conversations which illustrate strikingly the 
manners and habits of the people. Many of the scenes which he describes are amusing enough ; 
and altogether, his book is far more entertaining and instructive than many of much higher pre- 
tensions.’’—Puritan Recorder. 


VENICE, THE CITY OF THE SEA. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 NASSAU S8T., NEW YORK, 


PUBLISO} ES THIS DAY 
VENICE ; THE CITY OF THE SEA. From the Invasion by Napoleon in 1797 to the Oapi- 
tulation to Radetzky in 1849, with a Contemporaneous View of the Peninsula. By Edmund 
Flagg, late Consul of the United States at the Port of Venice. 2 vols., 12mo, with Map and seves 





Engravings. 

“Mr. Flage has embodled in these-volumes information cone*rning Venice which has Deen 
sought for. They wil prove invaluable to the student as well as the politician, as books of refer- 
ence. The work is written in a graceful and pleasing style, not stiffly histo ical nor too hae 4 
wronght—but truthfal and foreible. No Library will be complete without this Book.—Buff 
Journal. - 


‘“These handsome volumes are full of interest and instruction, combining as they do many of 
the excellencies and advantages of history and travels, They should ve in the bands of all whe 
would know about Venice.”’—Boston Traveller. 

** One of the most sprightly and entertaining works issued from the press of modern times.’’— 
N. Y. Atlas. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol., 1 2. 
BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851. 1 vol, 25. 
AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS, 


Engravings. $1 25. 
ONE YEAR OF WEDLOCK. By Emilie F. Carlen. lvol. 12mo. Cloth 75c ; paper 50c. 
KRIDE OF OMBERG. By Mre Carlen. 1 vol., 75 cents and 50 cents. 
SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol., 12mo , $1 25. 
THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. By T.S. A thor. 1 vol., 75 cents. 
LIFE LECTURES AN) HEART HISTORIES. By T.8. Arther, 1 vol., 75 cents. 
THE RECTOR OF BARDOLPH;; or, Superannuated. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol . $1. 


1 25. 
By Frank Forester. 1 vol. 12mo.; with twenty 





STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS. 


BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS—WELL BOUND. IMPORTED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 2 vols. 4to, half Russia. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA ME&TROPOLITANA. ¥0 vols., 4to, do. 

PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. 16 vols., half calf or cloth. 

BRITISH POETS. from Chaucer to Burns Aldine edition. 53 vols., calf or cloth. 

CHALMERS’ EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS, 21 vols., calf. 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 4 vols., Morocco. 

COLERIDGE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 16 vols., calf or cloth. 

HAZLITT’S 0. Do. 11 vols , do. 

ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 14 vols., 8vo, calf. 

KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE., 8 vols, Original edition. 

CHALMERS’ SHAKSPERE,. Large aRe: 8 vols., 8vo., calf. 

MILI.’s HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 9 vols., dvo., calf. 

POPE’S COMPLETE WORKS. By Roscoe. 8 vols., 8vo., calf. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 8 vo's., *vo., calf. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’s COMPLETE WORKS. 96 vols., calf or half calf. 

Do. Do Do. WAVERLY NOVELS. Abbotsford Illustrated 3d edition. 
vol calf extre 


B.. t 

LORD BACON'S COMPLETE WORKS. 16 vols., Svo, calf extra, 

DR. JOHNSON’S Do. Do. i2 vols., Svo, calf extra. 

JOHN LOCKE’ Do. 8 vola,, 8vo, calf. 

OLD FENGLIS Comprising Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massia 


Rare. Calf. 


Ss Do. 
H DRAMATISTS. 


ger and Ford, Wychelly, Congreve, &c., &c. 6 vols., 8vo, calf. 
RORKRTSON'S COMPLETE WORKS __ 6 vols , 8vo, calf, 
FROSSERT AND MONSTRELLET CHRONICLES. 4 vols.. calf. 


MILTON'S PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. 8 vols., calf. 
HORACE WALPOLE'’S COLLECTED LETTERS. 6 vols , 8vo, calf. 
LORD CHESTERFLIELDYS LETTEKS AND WORKS. By Mahon. 6 vols., 8vo. 
DEAN SWIFT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo, calf. 

' Do Da. Yo. 19 vols., calf. 
Ss COMPLETE WORKS. 





FIELDIN 1 vol. calf. 
SMOLLET’S COMPLETE WORKS. 1 vol., calf. 
WHISTON'S JOSEPHUs’ WORKS. 8 volk., calf. 


BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 16 vols., calf, 
sCOPT’s COMPLETE POERTICAL WORKS. 12 vols., calf. 








which can be obtained on board. Will take freight at mederate rates. 
Octl—It. Apply te B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


) ‘. , 
WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 6 vols., calf. 
HEMAN'’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 6vols., ealf. 
MARTA EDGEWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. 10 vols., calf. 

*,* List to be continued. 


SUPERELY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
JOST IMPORTED IN QUANTITIES, BY 


D. TON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
THE WILKIE GALLERY: a Series of sixty-seven iNustrations, engraved op Steel in the 
highest style of the Art, with Biographical and Critical Notices. 1 splendid volume, royal 4to, 
moroceo extra. $25 0’. 
THE VERNON GALLERY: a Series of sixty-seven Ilustrations, splendidly engraved om 
steel in the highest style of the art, with Critical Notices. 1 vol., royal 4:0, morocco extra, $25. 
GEMS OF EUROPEAN GALLERIES: a Series of sixty-seven Hlustrations, selected from 
all the most celebrated Galleries, with Oritical Notices. 1 vol., royal 4.0, morocco extra, $2. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Illustrated after the style of the old masters, by Johp 
Franklin. The letter-press printed in red, in Old English. A very beautiful volume. Folio 
cloth extra, $15, or antique morocco, $20. : 
THE BARONIAL HALLS AND PICTURESQUE EDIFICES OF ENGLAND. 
drawings by J. D. Harding, G. Catiermole, s. Prout, and other eminent artiets. With 
tions by 8. C. Hall, F.S.A. 2 vols., folio, half morocco, $20, or 2 vols. in 1, antique moroceo, 
THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. Edited by 8. C. Hall, F.S.A. Exquisi ely illus- 
trated with the finest Wood Engrayvings. Complete in 1 large vol., 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


$7 50, moroeco extra, S11. 


PORTRAIT GALLERY OF EMINENT PERSONAGES DISTINGUISHED IN THE 
ARTS, SCIENCES AND LITERATURE. 3 vols., royal 8vo, in extra cloth, gilt edges, $16, 
calf extra, $21, do gilt edges, $24. 

TURNER'S RIVERS OF FRANCE, Lider Fluicorum : or, River Scenery of France. 
picied in sixty-one fine line engravings from drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A 
tions by Leitch Ritchie, anéd a Biographical Sketch by Alarie A. Watts. 
cloth extra, wilt leaves, $9, morocey extra, $15. 









De 
, with deserip 
1 vol., imperial 8vo, 








OR LIVERPOOL,—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. J. 
©. Luce This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Eurcpe, po-itively op 
Saturday, Gctober Ist, at 12 o'clock M., trom ber dock at the foot of Canal-sireei. 
No berth secured till paid for. 
For treight or passage, having i 








d dati for el and comfort, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall-street. 

Passeogere are requested to be on board at 1144 A.M. 

The Steam sbip BALTIC, will suvcoed the ARCTIC and sal) October 15th. 
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Che Alvion. 


October 1 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
~ Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 

ING the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Reading 
rm Rooms whew the most a Periodical any army and fhe eatios FOr* 
both American and Fo P y Open from > . M, 

ublic are respectfally in eas fn Si, 


(By order.) 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 


The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


thas been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice of W: d Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 

which for quality cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups, 
Sauces, Currie ‘owder, Stilton Cheese, &c. = ‘orter and Scotch Ales in fine condition. 
London D. 8. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Yonnece, See and all the favourite Cordials ; French 
= =m ~ tae - t soeled. Cali and jute efor 1 4 anatantaies 

bp an assortment u ves, 

oe meTEORGE RAPHAEL'S, Gouule tall Store, 314 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux* 

Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 
SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, fand other growths. 
wees Saas, Rudesheimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths of 


C 
"Fhe P 


, are 
to 


PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 











CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 

for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so wuch appreciated by English consumers. 

PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 

Brandy and sweetness. 

MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 

All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 

taste. 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Seotch Malt wala 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuth, 
Giriegie, the best tonics known. 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity or Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect rafety to the most distant 


_= ofthe Union. Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 
wish to . 
Shy ié—an THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beautifying, Curling, Preserving, Restoring, and 
Strengthening the Hair, Relieving Diseases of the Skin, Curing Rheumatic Pains, and Heal- 
ing External Wounds. Sounded by no geographical lines, the reputation of BAKRY’S TRI- 
PHEROUS pervades the Union. The sales of the article of late years have increased in 4 
that almost exceeds belief. Professor BARRY, after a careful ex: of his Sales Book, 
finds that the number of bottles delivered to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
the year of 1852, was within « trifle of 950,000. 

It is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wonderful properties of the Tricoph- 
erous, when the public have furnished such an endorsement as this. The cheapness of the article, 
and the explanations given of its chemical action upon the hair, the scalp, and in all cases of su- 
perficial irritation. first r ded it tothe attention of the gee. This was all that the In- 
ventor desired. Every bottle advertised itself. The effects of the fluid exceeded expectation. It 
acted likeacharm. The ladies would not be withoutit. Country dealers in every section of the 
United States found they must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale trade of an extent 
hitherto unheard of, as regards articles of this kind. The highest point has net yet been reached, 
and it is believed that the sales this year will be a million and a half of bottles. 

Depot and Manufactory, No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 

Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity, Sold by all the principal merchants and drug- 
ay ay the United States and Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, &c. 

Aug. ’mos. 








REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 


For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles former ly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. 
“ “ 75 “ “ oe 


“oe a 1.00 75 
Is the best artiele ever known for one Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
the skin. Where everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
care. 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, ts another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converte Red, 
» or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, literary dying it the moment it is a 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the > It does not stain 
skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
youd price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 
ies prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the temperature 
climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 
Boule. HEBEAIONA, pe preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 


and , is without a rival. 
All these articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are considered to be the 


only ones worthy of gracing the coilet of beauty, taste and fashion. 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanns, N. ¥.; Wu. Lyman & 
Co., mtreal, ©. E.; Joseru Bow Les, Quebec ; Lyman, Broragrs & Co., Toronto; Rusuton 
Ovarks & Co., N. Y. ; and his Agents throughout the United States aud Canada. 


“ “ “ “ 


? 
ar 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS [NSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite.as low arate of pre- 
um as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies wi!! hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without auy responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

assured can at any time preseat his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hal? the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 


ent of his first pre- 


Applicants are not char, 


d for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are establish 


throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Eiliottson, M. DF. R 8. | Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 


&. 8. Symes, uugh Croft, | John Moss, 
Josepn Toompson, A. ©. Barclay, 
Ubaries Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm, Lunn, Rev 
Montreal .............2.0f J. Flanagan. an, ° 
. Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. ©. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halifax N.S. ....-. ss 00 } S. Cunard, J STremain, H. Pryor. ~ ‘ 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
Gt. John, NW. B.......... f BJ. Bem, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, { H.W. Holes, Hon. Re 


F. Bennet’, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— M ONTREAL. 


‘LIFE ASSURANCE. 


“TYSHE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a su’ to which but # small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their A ya Bo, 
The parent—whatever sta he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
He may be striving by steady labour and hful my to 1 fi means 
vender them in some be ated independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wil) 
any for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savigs of another year 
of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
of such well-intended plans by premature d ! 
Life Assurance is the only meaas by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
= Be Seat : iy — ep for his es yd upon his death, the utmost 
savings of « lifetime, and at the yearly cost his own 1 r 
he wi to we ane y (during n life or a term of years) 
spread most admirabie system amongst Canadians, to encon 
thousands to whom it weald bring present peace of mind, and in the 








its general adoption by 
was the purpose tor which ur of death untold com- 
HE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ite has been, mow ds of 
iasued in five years, hratieg nearly £500,000: war 1,100 Policies having been 
fication —< 


t satisfactory, up 

Me mn) ae th of omy a recent formation, its 
vitnessing the benefits flowing its establishment. 
upon fourteen claims, chiefly for t hose 

paid ay ly for the support of t! who require 


depended for their su L 
nd the free distrib. 
pb De hy ay he A 
and therefore it is hoped that this may induce man ho need it ti 
a pd. of their own house,”’ and lead them without further solichiation to or. 


THE CANA DA” a decided preference the Directors rely epee what they con- 


he : Laem Na expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
accum ing Surplus in this Province, combinir 
which render one Life Office to another, with th wane an a AAG 


ace taterested in the prosperity of a, and inducing 


€ spective of p 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in off with perfect 

mraterially more ad van than those of any a now meet ot ——— 
As an instance of the of management of offices having Branches in Canada, the 


ose which must speak home to al! 
many to select this office upon public 








that @ British otfice of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 

than the ‘‘ Canada’ expended, 3or 4 times as mach money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 

the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 

fajure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion t! ex- 
penses of “ The Canada” are low, beyond any with the best 

Tt must also be & matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now t d with 

British or American offices could be effected » ”’ at the saving to the assured 


Canada 
<< nom charges of management thereon, as the additional interest 
monies (now drawn from the Province) ld than ba! 5 - 

pees of business would cause to" The Ray a 
' any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Uni 

assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by ge to the nearest local Ag a 
and wments are granted, Life Interests Reversions purchased, and Monies 

ceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 4 

For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates. apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secr-tary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


upon the accumulated 


| 


x 





T. OF NE ORK, SECRETARY'S OFFIOR, Autarr, August 18, 1853,— 
Ss 4 Sheriff of the Gomes *.! York.—Sir : Notice ie hereby given, that at the Gener: 
bey ~ to be held tft AG Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, 

following officers are to ed, : 

rn $ in Sate of John ce Wright 

An Attorney-General, place vi S. Chatfield. 

A State Engineer and —— mths pines of William J. McAlpine. 

S State Treasurer, in the place of me re junior. 

Canal Commissioner, i lace nC, r. 
A State Prison oe hh place of William P. Angel. 
Two Judges of the Court of Appeals—one in the place of Charles H. Ruggles, and one in the 
eof Ee Denio, appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Freeborn G. 
Clerk Court Js, in the place of Charles 8. Benton. 

Au had th of at. Pill expire o the last day of December next, except that of Free- 
born G. Jewett, which will expire on the last day of December, 1857. 

Also a Justice of the Supreme Court for the first Judicial District, in the place of John W. Ed- 
monds, whose term of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also four Senators for the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Senate Districts, in the places of Wil- 
liam MeMurray, Obadiah Newcomb, James W. Beekman, and Edwin D. Morgan, whose terms of 
office expire on the last day of December next. 


COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED FOR SAID COUNTY : 
Sixteen members of Assembly. 
Two Tustices of the Superior Court in the places of John Duer and Robert Emmet. 
A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Charles P. Daley. 
‘A District Attorney, in the place of N. Bowditch Blunt. 

of the Alms-House, in the place of Richard 8. Williams and Isaac Townsend. 
of office will expire on the last day of December next. 


Two Governors 
All whose terms 1 
Yours of 
ENRY 8S. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements of 
the Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN ORSER, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

All the public newspapers in the county wil publish the above once in each week until the elec- 
tion, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid betore the 


Board of Supervisors and pemed for payment. 
See Revised Statute, vol. i, chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 





us Company has deposited $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
parties desirous of effecting I on Life. doubted security ; an important object to be 


regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 
after Insurance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine DirectoR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, fag. | oy Camp’ | John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanpine Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 

Sotic1roR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Savine Bank ror tHe WIDOW 4aND THE ORPHAN.”’ 

This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 

Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a m 
The Loca! Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for tr i 
Medical E i in d daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 

Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street, 


oderate extra premium. 
of current business. 








LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


j Cc. E. Habicht, 


James Boorman. 
| F. ©. Tucker, 


John J. Palmer, 
John G. Holbrooke, 





Daniel Parish, 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8S. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
C. E. HABICHT, Gene:ai Agent. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 








STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
7 GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamshiy 
“GLASGOW.” 


1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Ropert Crate, C der, is app 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 5th of November next, at 12 0’ 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) 
Do. do. (Midship do.).... 
ED Wn «04008 debe abebhetdie bs 06:000'000 00.60.0466 
(Steward’s fee included. } 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N.Y. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t 
communicate at once with the Agent. 





inted to sail from New York 
clock, noon. 

oe ee. 890 00 

75 00 

WW OO 










NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM HAVRE. 
Saturday,..... ..eeeee February... . 12 Wednesday .... .. February... . 16 
ee errs = — eS 2 Wednesday ........... March...... 16 
Saturday,.........+5+. DB cve vex 9 TE 6o6% cae vee Boss ee 13 
Saturday,.........-.5+ CS — eee <4. Fined den ceed May.. «16 
ee Oe MMcens cas | Wednesday e000 08 SE 6.02 v00 6 
Saturday,............+ Meare stc et | GEE ceccbsie oe July .. 3 
Oe See July .......30 Wednesday ........... August...... 1 
eee August..... .27 Wednesday ..... ....,. August..... .28 
Satarday,. ...-.0-ss0e08 September....24 | Wednesday ...........September.. ..26 
Ne EO ectober..... 2 | nesday ...........October.....23 
BA. cv coceneacet November... 19 Wednesday ........... November... .21 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 


passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most Ao kind. 


pp at Sout P oth going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 









Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $120 
“ “ “ “ rm “ “ se second class, 70 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class; . . f£.800 

“ “ “ “ “ “ ** second alass,....... £.500 


No oo « secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 

All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN........ 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or Seneee— 


«+++... Capt. E. Higgins. 


New York. From Bremen. 
Washington. ........ Saturday, Feb. 26.. ° h 25 
Hermann O60 bee SEs coos Saturday, March 2......... ril 22 
a be60s 600.60 60 ceed Saturday, April 23..........May 2 
Die's's sae coceceeess.. Saturday, May @21..........Jdume 17 
Washington. ... sees... Saturday, June 18.......... duly 15 
Me wc cccccccce evceseed Saturday, July 16..........Aug. 12 
Washington ....... oe eh i Mines cceceed Sept. 9 
Bs 00 Set 0e be ove vv eces y, Di ccecoeerd Oct. 7 
Washington. ........... Saturday, Oct. 8......... Nov. 4 
Geass. ste eeeeeeecce ces Saturday, Nov. ¢ b opecece — 2 
ashingtom . ... 260s eee eee y. lp wee eecces . 8 
TRIO. 6.0.0 00 00 pce ccc cc cc, EE, DOM TE. .occcces 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 

















day, March 3) “4 

inesday, April 27 12 

y,May 2) W 9 

y,June 22 7 

Wednesday, July 2) 4 
ednesday, Aug. 17 








Price of from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second $ 
samen _. — " 
Bill 
AD caporensed curgecn is attached to each »' 


For freight or apply to 
r freig geseeee MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 26 South st., New York. 
SiaRTICEAE” Chose £88" soutamios 
NEAU, CKOSKEY¥ & CO. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre on, Caen 


0., . 
rs must pass through the Post Office. 


signed on the day of sailing. 
Leamer. 


Jan. 22—1 year. 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMBERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
FEO WEEE s 0.0000060nrbeees ot oa 
The ADRIATIC . ........ccceceecccceeeccesceeeces Opt. GRAPTON, 


ee eee eee ee eee 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 






















papa nin ag 
cece g ee 
beveh see oa a a= 
Se abemees eCTre, Sh. = * 
be 00.00 ée Fee ei... my 4 
~ Pepe? cccboouy © “wa 
be theoued eed ce oc i see * 
begenehane se Go ctedetn, f a 0 
be bes doce RATT (i a 
becce doce ccccesccedhy * .b, * 
be ees one ee m= 
boats s Sasscosctame ™ _— 
eye desde éssc ane -%, * 
ne 000 0000 AMES den bene nd eeede * 
ae — ee a MM 
+eeees September .....3, * ee 
ee re CE a Gh. 
be 560 seme October........1, “* —_— 
eee ee a 
eee 8 860X'~“erA 6G. lad 
ye eeeeess NoVember,....12, “* a sed 
ee 2, 
ccoesee DeComber,....10, ** owe 
ye cecceses Docomber,....24, “* om * 
For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, ie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 














Chief Cabin Passage .............+++++ $120 | Second Cabin Passage.,.............+...970 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage............ +. «++..-$100 | Second Cabin Passage............. | 
&@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
a Sener ITOH. 
° - ~ UDKINS. | America,. oven Le 
. . Rrai. | Europa, . .. Capt. Saannen, 
mt, TE, GD, BOGOR. | Cametins 600 veccc ce ccccecs css Capt. Stons, 
‘ Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,. eceee 
om vessels carry 4 clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
Ww. 
From 
America,.... Sdbs teebe MEE 60.0 b bee cccaad Wednesday, .............-August 3ist, 1853. 
Wednesday Sept. Ta, ** 
Wednesday Sept. lath, * 
ednesday .fept. nas, ‘* 
Wednesday. Sept. ee 
Wednesday October Sth, “* 
.. Wednesday, . .Octob’r 12th, ‘* 
.. Wednesday, . .-Octob’r 19th, ‘ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 


“pat 
‘or freight or passage, app!y to 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. | FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, 1853. | City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1853. 
City of Manchester...Saturday, Nov. 5, ‘ | ae of Manchester. .Wednesday, Oct. 12, “ 
City of Glasgow..,..Saturday, Dec. 8, “ | City of Glasgow... .Wednesday, Nov. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
«+++. -$9 | Saloon after Staterooms vi 





9 “ 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

ede ee ol % guineas 
. ir 
.1B 





- 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway, N. Y. 
or No. alnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8S. MAIL LINE. 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 
The Steam Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tuespay afternoon, at 4 
Freight ee every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 o’clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 














LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 





the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets ander the cy of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; hing at Por th to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

P New York. 29, | July 28, Novem 17, 
Marg. Evans. ratt June 9, Sept. 29, | July 28, Yovem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 12, | April 21, August ll, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, August 25, December 15, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. lw | May 19, Septem. 8, Decem 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 
Victoria, ampion,| Aug. 18, Dec. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22, | June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin e is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
Pad Neither the ue nor owners of these packets will be pegene for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOUN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


tro South street, N. ¥, 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


T" E following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 

From Li 
Jan, 26..May a 
Mar. 26. .July 26. .Nov. 26 
Feb, 26. .June 26. .Oct, 


From New York. 
. «+ | April 11. .Ang. 11. .Dee. 11 
-Harvey........| Feb. 11..June ll. Oct. 11 
U .. Shipley,........ | Jan. 11, .May 11, Sept. 11 

Wert Point,.........Allen..........| Mar. 11, July 11, .Fov. 11| Apr. 26, .Ang. 26. .Deo. 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience. 
ane en commnaietions ate ali that can be Godived ba point of comfort and convenience, and 
are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
eeliue will be strictly adhered to. 
“ of 








passage to Li 
ork, 


“to New 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & ©9., Liverpool, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 





New York on tre 


S 








New York. Havre. 
lst January .........+..- weeseeeee+( 16th February, 
Nae cig Ist Ma okey tesa 16th June. 
x ’ ? Ist September ..... 2.0... 00200 +e++0€ 16th October, 
16th March. 
ST. NICHOLAS, Bt PoboanEy «0 00 00-00 0000 000 00 000s ioe Sain, 
Sean, Pate. Ist October 2 LTT TEINU TILT 6th November, 
Ist March ...........eeeeeeeeeeeee+( 16th April. 
eee nasa ss congne sce oon ves — 16th Augnat. 
_— ‘ Ist November... 1 .......00.-e+e+ee0€ 16th December, 
.( 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist April .. Meh September, 
Weiees, Seaton, i eee IIL G 6th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al) requisite articles for the coms 
fort and convenience of nod and c by men of nce in the trade. The price 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE STEAMSHIP ** ME RLIN,”’’ Captain Cronay, will sail for the above Islands, on 
Friday, the 7th October. 
Passage Money to Bermuda............... 
Do. do. St. Thomas me 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gr en, New York, 


POC TORSO oer eesesee sere 





For Freight or Passage, apply to 


passengers, 
is $100, without wines or 


will be 
sent to the subscribers be forwarded free from any 


BOYD 


of ag 
Goods 


3 commen 
inc hegate  Y 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE. 





